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The CON TENTS of this Month. 


Art. I. A New Edition of the Works of Vireit, by To. 
Cooxr. ArT. I1I.: Two Essays; one, A Defence of the 
ancient Greek Chronology ; the other, An Enquiry into the 
Origin of the Greek Language. By 8amue. Squire, M.A. 
Art. III. Mr. Woifton’s Account relating to the finding of 
the Longitude. 
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ARE PER ED 
Guees| HERE is lately publithed, a new Edi- 


Gea | tion of the Works of VirciL, by the 
Hand of Mr.Zhomas Cooke,theTranflator 
ot Hefiod into Englifh. It is an Oavo, 
| printed ona very good Letter and Paper, 
for }. Hodges, Bookfeller; at the Sign of the 
Looking - Gla/s on London- Bridge: The Poetical 
Part containing 459 Pages, and the Index 216. 
Mr. Cooke has prefixed Annals of Virgil’s Life, 
which are followed by fome fabulous Accounts of 
him, and certain Verfes that have been falfly afcribed 
to him: Thefe three preliminary Pieces are in 
Englifh ;, as.are the Arguments at the Head of the 
feveral Books, and the Notes, critical and explana- 
tory, throughout. sr | 7 
_ Mr. Cooke -has, in a Preface, affigned the Rea- 
fons which induced him to undertake this Work. 
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2 ~ The Worxs of the LEARNED. Art. t. 
As the Editors of the Cambridge Edition of Virgil, 
printed in Quarto in the Year 1701, and Father de 
ja Rue, have, by the Help of various Manufcript 
Copies, improved on the Edition publifhed by the 
learned Nicholas Henfius, he thinks it can prove no 
ingrateful Tribute to the Publick, if he offers an 
Improvement on them: Where he differs from them 
in the Text, he gives fuch Reafons, he believes, in 
the Notes, as will eftablifh the Credit of his Readings, 
He has, he tells us, made many and confiderable 
Alterations of La Rue’s Profe Interpretation for the 
Ufe of theDauphin; the Neceffity of which he evinces 
by three Inftanees, one from the Eclogaes, another 
from the Georgics,and athird from the Zzeis. The 
Interpretation of recubans, in the firft Verfe of the firft 
Exclogue, La Rue gives in the Word jacens; which 
is not the Meaning, for jacens does not convey the 
Idea of the recumbent Pofture which Virgi/ intended. 
Again, in the firft Verfe of the firft Book of the 
Georgics, La Rue gives copiofas for the Interpretation 
of letras ; which is too poor a Word, without a Note, 
to explain the Metaphor contained in Jetas : ThePoet 
calls them /fegetes letas, becaufe plentiful Crops give 
Joy to the Poffeffors, and are figuratively called joy- 
tul themfelves, as in the 14thVerfe of the lxvth P/alm, 
The Valleys foall ftand fo thick with Corn, that they 
foall laugh and fing. ‘Thirdly, In the firft Verfe of 
the firft Book of the 4Aneis, hominem is for virum 3 
which is entirely wrong, homo being either Man or 
Woman ; and virum needs no Explanation by ano- 
ther Word. Mr. Cooke fays, he gives thefe Ex- 
amples to fhew, that it is wrong to change the 
Words of the Poet, when no better Word can be 
had to exprefs his Meaning ; and it is furely very 
wrong, he adds, to change them for Words not fo 

expreffive of his Meaning. 
Fie has endeavoured alfo to correét the Pointings 
of the beft Editions, as he did in his Edition of 
Lerence3 
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Terence; and has done it, he affures us, in Thou- 
fands of Places in this Edition of Virgi?, and, he 
believes, greatly to the Kafe of the Reader in. the 
Conftruction. He takes notice, that he never faw 
any Edition of this, or any other Claffic “Author, 
pointed with the Exactnefs with which it ‘ought to 
be, <“* Tho’ Pointing is a modern Cuftom, yet as 
‘© it is intended to enable the Reader to read with 
‘¢ the greater Facility, we cannot be too accurate in 
‘¢ that, more than in any other Branch of Know- 
“‘ ledge. A Nominative Cafe fhould never be dif- 
‘ joined from the Verb or Verbs by more than a 
‘¢ Comma, when that Nominative Cafe belongs to 
‘© two or more Verbs ; when it belongs but to one, 
«¢ it fhould not be disjoined. A Verb fhould not 
¢ be divided from any Cafes which it governs by 
‘¢ more than a Comma, when it has feveral Nouns 
¢ following it and governed by it.” Mr. Cooke 
has produced one Inftance of injudicious Pointi 
from the Cambridge Edition of our Poet, and from La 
Rue’s ; but there are Thoufands of the like fort, he 
complains, in thofe Editions, hitherto juftly efteemed 
the beft ; all which he has reétified in this Edition. 
This Exaétnefs in Pointing, he fays, will be an 
Advantage not only to Learners, but to many al- 
ready learned. 

In his Notes, he likewife tells us, he has correéted 
the Errors of other Commentators, and explained 
thofe Paflages which wanted Expianation, and has 
moreover endeavoured to point out fome particular 
Beauties, and to fhew in what thofe Beauties confift, 
that he might contribute towards forming youthful 
Minds to Tafte, at the fame time that he is an Ex- 
pounder to them. He has been cautious of burden- 
ing the Work with more Notes than are necefflary, 
thinking it impertinent to write Remarks on, or to 
give Explanations of, fuch Words as are to be found 
Juficiently explained in any commen Diétionary. 
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He has indeed entered into an Explanation of many 
Words and Things which he did not at firft in- 
tend; as confidering this Edition is defigned for the 
Ufe of Youth as well as Perfons of fome Learning. 
He has written his Notes in Englifh, becaule, when 
we endeavour to explain to young Minds what needs 
an Explanation, we cannot be too clear: And, as 
he has given a more correct Edition of this great 
Poet than we have heretofore had, he hopes he has 
adapted it to the Service of thofe who are learned, 
as well as of thofe who are inclined to be fo. 

I will, for the é¢mbellifhing of this Article, add 
to the foregoing Account of Mr. Cooke’s Edition of 
Virgil, the Memoirs which he has compiled of that 
Uluftrious Poet, as alfo the fabulous Accounts which 
he has collected concerning him. 

The Life of this incomparable Perfon has been 
attempted by very many; but none, our Author 
fays, have delivered his Hiftory in a Manner defer- 
ving the Attention or Applaufe of the Learned, ex- 
cepting Father de Ja Rue and Mr. Bayle: Even that 
by our great Dryden is fuch a Mixture, as difcovers 
the Talents of a fine Writer tainted with extraordi- 
nary Weaknels and Credulity. Mr. Cooke follows 
Father de la Rue’s Method in what he has here re- 
prefented, fo far as confifts with the Brevity he pro- 
pofes, not omitting any thing requifite towards giv- 
ing a compleat Account of his illuftrious Subject. 


The Year of Rome * 684, of Vircit 1. 
Confuls. 


Cn. Pompey THE Great, uf M. Lrernies 
CRASSUS, 1. 


* 684 Years after the Pouncation of Rome, 69 Years before 
the Birth of Chritt. 

+ 1, afier the Name of a Conful, fignifies the firft Time of 
his being Coniul; 2, the fecond, Ge, 


Publius 
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Publius Virgilius Maro was born at Andes, near 
Mantua, on the 15th of Oétober: The Name of 
his Father was Maro, the Name of his Mother 
Maia. Servius tells us, that his Father was a Citi- 
zen of Mantua; Probus fays he was a Hufband- 
man; Donatus, or he that afflumes the Name of 
Donatus, affirms, that he was a hired Servant; and 
forme fay he was a Porter: From all which Rela- 
tions the only Inference to be made 1s, that our Poet 
was born of mean Parents, 


The Year of Rome 691, of Vinci 8. 


Confuls. 
M. Tutziivus Cicero. C. ANTHONY. 


Offavius, afterwards called Auguftus, was born in 


this Year; which is mentioned, that the Reader 


may know the Age of uguftus Cefar, who was 
afterwards fo great a Patron to our Poet. 


The Year of Rome 696, of Vircit 13. 
Confuls. 


L. Catpurnivs Piso,1. A. GasBinivs, 


Virgil was educated at Cremona, where he profe- 
cated his Studies feven Years ; which, according to 
Scaliger on Eufebius, were from the eleventh Year 
of his Age to the fixteenth. He ftudied the Greek 
Language, Phyfick, and Mathematicks: He like. 
wile ftudied Philofophy under Zyro the Epicurean. 
While a Boy he writ his Ciris, his tna, his Culex 
or Guat, and feveral other fmall Pieces: But the 
Culex now extant, is too mean to be admitted as 
Virgal’s, and is of a later Date. 
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The Year of Rome 699, of Vircit 16. 


Con/fuls. 
Cn. Pompzty THE GreaT, 2. M. Licinivs 
CRASSUS, 2. 


Virgil is faid to have put on his togam virilem : 
The soga virilis was a Gown which the Romans 
put on when they arrived to the State of Manhood. 


The Year of ROME 713, of VIRGIL 30. 


Confuls. 
L.Antuony. P. Servitivs IsaurRicus. 


In this Year a Divifion of Lands was made ; and 
Virgil’s Patrimony at Andes was given to Arius, 
who fought againft Brutus and Cafius. By a ftrong 
Recommendation to Offavies Cefar, Virgil reco- 
vered his Lands. He was at this Time in the 
Friendfhip of Pollio, Gallus, and Varus; to the 
Jaft of which he infcribed his fixth Eclogue on the 
Epicurean Doctrines: He continued his Intimacy 
with Varus from the Time of their being Fellow- 
Students together under Zyro the Epicurean: But 
through which of thefe great Men, perhaps by the 
Interceffion of more than one, he recovered his Land, 
is not certain. On this Occafion he is faid to have 
writ his firft Eclogue. A Story 1s told of his going 
to demand his Land of Arius the Centurion, who 
was then in Pofleffion of it; and that Arius not 
only refufed him Admittance, but ufed him fo 
roughly, that he was forced to {wim crofs the River 
Mincius to fave his Life: But he afterwards gained 
a quiet Poficffion of his Eftate. The Eclogue, 
which is placed the ninth in the Order as they ftand, 
is faid to be the fecond which he writ; and we are 
told it was occafioned by the Treatment he met 
with from yius. | 
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The Fear of Rome 714, of VIRGIL 31. 


Confuls. 
Cy. Domitius Catvinus. C. Asrnius Pottros 


In this Year Virgi] wrote his fourth Eclogue, oc- 
cafioned by the Birth of a Son born to Poljéo in the 
fame Year. 


The Year of ROME 715, of VIRGIL 32. 


Confuls. 


L. Martius Censorinus. C, CAtvisius 
SABINUS. 


Pollio this Year commanded with Succefs in the 
War againft the Parthians; for which he had a 
Triumph in the Month of November. In his Re- 
turn to Rome after his Victory, he coafted along the 
Illyrian and Venetian Shore, This Year Virgil wrote 
his eighth Eclogue. 

Not long after, the third Eclogue, fays Ja Rue, 
feems to have been writ, What induced that learned 
Critick to think fo is, becaufe Virgil makes his 
Shepherd prepare a Sacrifice for Pollio; which 
looks as if it was about the Time of his Triumph, 


DAMOETAS. 
Pollio amat noftram, quamvis fit rulica mufane : 
Pierides vitulam Lettori pafcite veftro, 


, MENALCAS. 
Pollio et ipfe facit nova Carmina, pafcite Taurum, 
Jam cornu petat, et pedibus qui /pargat Avenam. 


This is but a Conje€ture ; and indeed Jg Rue with 
great Modefty offers it as fuch only; and adds, 
that he does not defire to impo “ tupon any one, 
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The Year of Rome 716, of VirGit 33. 
Con/fuls. 


Appius CLaupius Puircner. C. NorsBanus 
FLaccuvs, I. 


Virgil wrote his laft Eclogue this Year; at what, 
Times he wrote his other Eclogues, not hitherto men- 
tioned, we have no Traces by which we can judge. — 


The Year of Rome 717, of VircIL 34. 


Confuls. 
M. Vipsanius Acrippa,t. L. Caninivus 
GALLUS. 

This Year Virgil, by the Perfuafion of Mecezas, 
laid the Foundation’ for his Georgics, which he fi- 
nifhed in feven Years following ; the greater Part of 
which he wrote at Naples. oe eee art 


_ The Year of Rome 724, of Vireir 41. 


Confuls. 
C.Casar Octavius, 4. M. VALerRius 
: MESSALA. : 


Father de Ja Rue contradicts the Report of Virgil 
reading his Georgics to Ofavius Ce/far at Atella, a 
City in Campania, where Cefar is faid to have 
{topped for ‘Refréefhment in ‘his Return from ‘his 
Victory over Anthony at Aétium. It is likewife faid, 
that. Virgil’s Voice failing him before he finifhed 
the Poem, Mecenas took it and read it through for 
him. Towards the End of this Year he began his 
fineis; which, by the unanimous Confent of his 
Biographers, he was eleven Years upon; which 
were the laft eleven Years of his Life. ? 
sli ne yor The 
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Confuls.: 
| €. Ca#sark Octaviys, 5. S. APuLetus, 


Cefar triumphs three times for his Victories in 
Dalmatia, Macedon and Egypt; and, having efta- 
blifhed profound Peace in all the vaft Roman Em- 

ire, he fhut the Temple of Janus. Ce/ar then’ 
oa a Reformation of Manners among the People; 
to which the following Paffage in the firft Book of 
the Aneis alludes: Jupiter relates to Venus the fu- 
ture Glories of the Race of her Son neas : 


Afpera tum pofitis mitefcent Secula bellis : 

Cana Fides, et Vefta, Remo cum fratre Quitious, 
Jura dabunt: dire ferro et compagibus arctis 
Claudentur belli porte. 


The Year of Rome 726, of ViRGIt 43. 


Confuls. ‘ to 
C. Octavius, 6. M. Vipsanius AcRIPPA, 2. 


Ce/far this Year inftituted Games which were called 
Ludi Attiaci, in Remembrance of his Victory over 
Anthony and Cleopatra at’ Afium; which were ce- 
lebrated by the young Noblemen of Rome in Horfe- 
Races and gymnaftic Exercifes, which doubilefs 
gave Birth to the following Verfes in the third Book 
of ‘the Exeis: ya 


Luflramurque Jovi, Votifque incendimus Aras 3 
Aétiague Lliacis celebramus litora ludis ; 

Exercent Patrias oleo labente.palefiras 

Nudati Socii. 
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The Year of Rom: 727, of VIRGIL 44. 


Confuls. 


C.Ca#sar Avcustus, 7. M. Vipsanius 
AGRIPPA, 3. | 


In the Month of anuary, this Year, Ce/ar 
Offavius had the Name of Augu/tus beftowed on 
him by the Senate at the Motion of Minutius 


Plancus. | 
The Year of Romer 730, of VIRGIL 47. 


Con/fuls. 


C. Casar Avcustus, 10. C, Norganus 
| FLaccus, 2. 


Marcellus, the Son of O€favia, the Sifter of 
Auguftus, was made édile, being at that time 
eighteen Years old. 


The Year of Rome 731, of Vinci 48, 


Con/fuls. 


C. Casar Aucustus, 11. Cy. Carpurnivs 
Piso, 2: + 


This Year died Marcellus, to the great Grief of 
Auguftus and Offavia, and of all the People of 
Rome: His Body was buried with great Pomp and. 
Solemnity in Campus Martius. The Verfes in the- 
fixth Book of the xeis concerning Marcellus are 
as ftrong an Inftance of the Power of Poetry as 
can be given: They are extremely beautiful and 
moving, and‘fo far above the Reach of Commen- 
dation, that it is an Indication of a Weaknefs in 
me to attempt their Praife; They can be felt by 

none, 
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none but by Perfons of Tafte; and fuch will feel 
them without having their Beauties pointed out to 
them ; and perhaps they may affect Perfons of no | 
Tafte, no more than the hundredth P/alm would. 
When Virgil read this Paflage to Offavia ‘and Al- 
guffus, they both fhed Tears, and Offavia fainted 
away, when he came to the Name of Marcellus ; 
but fhe ordered that a Sum might be ‘paid to 
Virgil for thofe few Verfes, equal to a little more 
than two thoufand one hundred Pounds Engh 
Money. ) 

The fame Year Ziridates King of Armenia, 
who was in a State of Enmuity with Phraates King 
of Parthia, was well received at Rome by Auguftus, 
who demanded and obtained the Roman Captives 
and Enfigns which were taken by the Parthians in 
former Wars, when Craffus and Anthony commanded 
the Roman Armies; which Circumftance, without 
difpute, induced our Poet to add, in the feventh 
Book of the Azeis, 


——— Parthofque repofcere Signa, 


to his Defcription of opening the Gates of the Tem- 
ple of Mars. 

La Rue here obferves, that Virgil was lefs than 
four Years on the Jaft fix Books of the Aneis, and 
judicioufly adds, that there does not appear fo much 
Correctnefs in them as in the firft fix. 


The Year of Rome 732, of ViRGIL 49. 
Confuls. 


M. CLauprus Marce.Ltus. L,. ARUNTIvs. 


At the End of this Year, before the next Con- 
fuls entered into their Office, Auguffus fet out on a 
Journey to Greece. ral 
sity : The 
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The Year. of ROME 733, of VIRGIL 50, 


Confuls. 
Q. 9Emitius Lepipus, M. Lottivs. 


. Augufius made a.Tour through the Cities of 
Greece.and Sicily, and winter’d in the ifle of Sa- 
05. 


The Year of Rome 734, of VIRGIL 51. 
| Confuls, 


M. Aputeius. P. Srrrus NERvVA. 


Auguftus went into Afia, and lay’d a Mulct on 
the Towns of Syria; and he there recovered the 
Fagles (the Standards) which he before demanded 
from the Parthians: He returned for Rome, with 
an Intent to winter again in Samos. , 


The Year of Rome 735, of ViRGIL 52. 


Con/fuls. 


C. Sentius Saturnivus, Q. Lucretius 
: VESPILLO. 


Virgil went to Greece with a Defiga to put his 
Jaft Hand to that Divine Work, as Ja Rue juftly calls 
it, the Aineis: At this time Auguffus was preparing 
for his‘Return to Rome.; and Virgil, being defirous 
of attending him thither, met him for that Purpofe ; 
but, in their Return to Rome, Virgil was {feized 
with.a Janguifhing Difeafe, which terminated in his 
Death, in the fifty-fecond Year of his Age ; he had 
reached Brundujium, and there he died foon after he 
Janded ; and he was buried at Naples, according to 
his Requeft: He is faid to have earneftly defired 

| that 
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that his neis might be burned, becaufe it was un- 
finifhed ; but Auguj/tus interfered, and it was come 
mitted, by Virgil’s Confent, to Tucca and Varius, 
two of Virgil’s Friends, to be publifhed by them 
without any Additions or Alterations. I cannot: 
credit the Report of his defiring to have it deftroy’d, 
becaufe there could be no Motive for fuch a Defire¢ 
Convadus thinks it fabulous, but Ja Rze is, inclined 
to credit ic on the Authorities of Pliny, 4. Gellius, 
and Macrobius 3 but I think they all three appear 
to have been very fond of preferving any Story. of 
the preceeding Times ; the lait efpecially is a mere 
Story-teller. 

Virgil, we are told, died worth almoft feventy- 
five thoufand Pounds; one half of which he left 
to his Relations, the reft to Augustus, Maecenas, 
and fome other Friends among the Great. 

He was tall, and of a fwarthy Complexion ; 
his Conftitution was weak, and he was much troubled 
with an Afthma: He was remarkable for his great 
Modefty and Mildnefs of Temper: He had a weak 
Voice, which was, fome fay, the Occafion of his 
Jeaving the Bar, where he pleaded once and no 
more: He is faid, by Zacitus in his Dialogue de 
Orat. to have deen in fuch Eftimation among the 
Roman People, that, when he came into the The- 
atre, they rofe with as much Refpeét to him as to 
the Emperor: And his Birth-day was celebrated at 
Rome asa Feftival. «* Among Caligula’s Follies,” 
as Mr. Bayle obferves, «* we may undoubtedly reckon 
*¢ his Contempt and Hatred of Virgil, whofe Wri- 
** tings and Effigies he endeavoured to remove from 
all Libraries: He had the Confidence to fay, that 
Virgil had neither Genius nor Learning. The 
Emperor Alexancer Severus judged far” otber- 
wife; he called him the P/ato of the Poets, and 
placed his Piéture with that of Cicero, im the 
¢* Temple in’ which he had placed 4cbillés and 
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sc other great Men. Cecilius the Grammarian was 
<¢ the firft who read Leétures on the Poems of 
<¢ Virgil, with whom he was cotemporary. 

To this genuine Hiftory of Virgil, Mr. Cooke 
has fubjoined three or four fabulous Stories concern- 
ing him, feleéted from a great Number that have 
been ‘impofed on the World by the pretended Do- 
natus, the old Srory-teller Macrobius, and other 
Authors; and thefe he lays before us, he fays, to 
fhew the Effect of a fuperflitious Regard; though 
fomeReports were raifed with different Views, equally 
ridiculous, and more culpable. And firit, 


Of the Birth of Virait. 


FI OMER is faid by fome to have been bafe 

born, fo is Virgil. Homer is reported to have 
been born on the Bank of a River, and in a 
Ditch ; the fame 1s faid of Virgil. In the Life of 
Homer, attributed to Herodotus, a Poplar is faid 
to have fprung up fuddenly on or near the Place 
where Homer was born, which was vifited with 
great Refpect: Virgil likewife had his Poplar planted 
near the Place of his Birth, which foon growed 
very high, and was vificed with Veneration, and 
had many Virtues afcribed to it. As Homer is the 
greateft Greek Poet, and Virgil the greateft Latin 
Poet, fimilar Circumftances are related of them to 
attend their Birth. 


Of the,Name of VirGit. 
ISPUTES were raifed about the Name of 


Homer, the fame were concerning the Name 
of Virgil, fome afferting that he was fo called from 
his great Modefty, while another affirms that he was 
fo called from a Branch of Laurel, in Latin Virga 

laurea; 
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laurea, which his Mother, while pregnant with him, 
faw in a Dream. | 


Honours paid to, and Powers afcribed to, 
VIRGIL. 


\ K | HEN Rofcius the Tragedian repeated the 

fixth Eclogue of Virgil on the Stage, Cicero 
is faid to have been préefent, and to have cry’d out 
with an audible Voice W : 


ome Magna foes altera Rome! 


infinuating that himfelf was the prefent. Glory of 
Roman Learning, and Vergil the other great Hope 
of Rome: Which pompous Account our Dryden 
gives as a Fact out of Difpute; but, unhappily for 
this Forgery, Virgil had not wrote any of his Ec- 
logues before the Death of Cicero: His firft Eclogue 
was wrote in the Year of Rome 7135 and Cicero was 
beheaded in the Year of Rome 711: This isa Story 
of the fame Caft with that which is told of his 
having wrote a Tragedy, and letting his Friend 
Varus take the Reputation of it. | 
Augufius Cefar is reported to have advifed with 
Maecenas, Agrippa, and fome other Friends, among 
which was Virgil, whether he fhould reftore the 
Commonwealth, or continue himfelf in the Empire. 
Agrippa advMed him to reftore the Commonwealth, 
Maecenas diffwaded him from it; and Virgil joined 
with Macenas in his Advice. This is a very idle 
Tale. Auguftus was too fond of Power ever to en- 
tertain a Thought of parting with it: And Virgil 
would fcarcely have mentioned Cato with that Ho- 
nour the does in the eighth Book of his Aineis, if 
he had been an Afferter of arbitrary Power: How- 
ever, as abfurd as this Story is, 4¢ Aue obferves, 
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that not only the pretended. Donatus, but other grave 
iftorians relate it. , ; 
We have an idle Conceit handed down to us of 
Augufius, who fhould fay, when fitting down be- 
ewixt Virgil and Horace, that he fat betwixt Sighs 
and Tears, alluding to Virgil’s Afthma, and Ho- 
wace’s weak Eyes. | ray 
Mr. Bayle relates, from a vety extraordinary 
Book, many wonderful Things faid to have been 
done by Virgil’s magic Power. Virgil is in that 
Book accufed of having been a great Enchanter and 
Necromancer: The Author tells us, that he made a 
Copper Fly, which was placed on one of the Gates 
of Naples, and there ftood eight Years, and pre- 
vented any Flies entering the City; he likewife e- 
rected Shambles, on which no Flefh would putrify 
er ftink: And abundance of Abfurdities of this 
fort are related of him in that Book, which Bayle 
tells us were afterwards tranfcribed by Helinandus, 
a Monk of Frefmont, who lived in the Year 1069, 
in his univerfal Chronicle; and by Alexander Neckam, 
an Enelifh Benedictine Monk: Mr. Naude; who 
wrotean Apology for thofe great Perfons who were 
accufed of exercifing magic Power, upbraids Bodin 
and de Lancre, who placed Virgil in the Roll of 
Magicians ; he reproaches them for copying fuch 
Abfurdities from the dirty Writings of fuch as 
were the Sinks and Sediments of barbarous Writers. 
Many more Stories of as extraordinary a Na- 
ture are related of our Poet; but Mr. Cooke thinks 
thefe fufficient to fhew the Monftrofity of fome 
Minds when prone to lying, and the Credulity of 
others; for thefe fhocking Tales had their Be- 
hievers. Gervafius, who was Chancellor to the 
kKmperor Ocho the third, is thought to have been 
the Inventer of thefe and other. like Tales. 
Many abfurd Reports likewife were propagated 
concerning the Death of Virgil. Mr. Cooke has 
| | ’ taken 
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taken Notice of only one; which is too filly and 
indecent to be recited. | , 


Verfes afcribed to ViRGIL. 


ESIDES the Culex or Gnat now extant, 
(which Virgil never writ) other Verfes are 
afcribed to him, and are Parts of Hiftory, that is 
falfe Hiftory, related of him. 
The pretended Donatus tells us, that the follow- 
ing Diftich was fixed on the Gates of the Palace of 
Auguftus, without the Name of the Author : 


Noéte pluit tota, redeunt [pecula mane : 
Divifum imperium cum Jove Cafar badbet. 


ThisDiftich was not wrote by Virgil : TheThought 
is extremely trifling; and the Turn of divi/um im- 
perium \s beneath a good Punfter ; nor had Virgil 
any Occafion to take fuch paultry Methods to re- 
commend himfelf to 4uguflus. 

Now let us come to the following Part of this 
pretty Story. dugu/ftus being unable to difcover 
the Author of thefe Verfes, after many Endeavours 
to find*him out, Bathyllus, a Poet of low Rank and 
Reputation, aflumed the Honour of being Author 
of them, and was amply rewarded by Ce/ar. 
Virgil, not taking this very well, fixed on the fame ~ 
Gates the Words fic vos non vobis in four Places, as 
the Beginning of four Verfes. Auguffus required 
that the Verfes might be filled up; which, after 
others had attempted in vain, Virgil did in this 
manner : , 


Hos ego verficulos feci, tulit alter bonores : 
Sic vos nom vobis nidificatis aves, 
Sic vos won vobis vellera fertis oves, 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes, 
Sic vos nom vobis fertis aratra boves. 
Iam 
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Iam furprifed that any Perfon, who can only 

read Virgil to underftand him, fhould admit of the 
Poffibility of his being the Author of the Verfes 
quoted above. 
_ JT cannot think the four following Verfes in the 
Jeaft proper to begin the Azeis; nor do I believe 
them to be Virgil’s: However, as they are in moft 
Editions of our Poet, tho’ rejeéted as Part of the 
ZEneis, 1 fhall give them a Place here. 


Tile ego, gui quondam gracil: modulatus avena 
Carmen, et, egrelfus Silvis, vicina coegi, 

Ut quamvis avido parerent Arva Colono, 
Gratum opus agricolis ; at nunc horrentia martis 
Arma virumque cano. 


Dryden, in his Dedication before the nceis, 
gives a Tranflation of the four firft Verfes; but, 
at the fame time, he juftly excludes them Virgil’s 
Writings. 

The Epitaph faid by the pretended Donatus to 
have been wrote by Virgi/ on himfelf, is this: 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pafcua, rura, duces. 


Many of the Writers of Virgil’s Life, and among 
them Dryden, have extolled the great Modefty of 
the Poet in this Epitaph; which is as much be- 
neath Virgil as any thing can be. Virgil died at 
Bruudifium; but he would not fay, that the Cala- 
brians {natched him away, or killed him, becaufe 
he died in one of their Towns. In fhort, it is too 
mean a Piece of Latin to difpute about. 

Befide the three foregoing Pieces, prefix’d to this 
Edition of Virgil, and which have no peculiar Re- 
Jation to any one Part of his Writings more than 


another, Mr. Cooke has prefaced the Bucolics, the 


Georgics, 
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Georgics, and the Aineis, feverally; with a fhort 
Account of each Performance. 

In that before the Bucolics he tells us, that Virgil, 
in that Work, is an Imitator of Zheocritus. The 
Excellencies of both thefe Poets are great; and 
Difputes have been concerning the fuperior Excel- 
lence of the two. Dryden fays, that Pirgi] fur- 
pafies Theocritus every where, when Judgment and 
Contrivance have the principal Part. Theocritus, 
in Mr. Cooke’s Opinion, is ftill Prince of Paftoral 
Poets, if unaffected Simplicity, with Harmony of 
Numbers, is the Excellence required. He fpeaks 
here of thofe Poems of Theocritus which are Pafto- 
ral, and not of his Aiorxovpor, Gemint, NOr his two 
Laylliums on Hercules. 

In the Preamble to the Georgics Mr. Cooke fays, 
that all the four Books are adorned with fuch De- 
{criptions, -and other poetical Embellifhments, as 
are not to be equalled. In this Work Virgd] is an 
Imitator of Hefiod in the moft minute Precepts; 
but excels his Originals ; and fometimes explains 
what was difficult in the Greek Poet. 

In the Proem before the ineis Mr. Cooke fays, 
that Virgil has therein been a great and happy Imi- 
tator of Homer. ThisDifference however, he adds, be- 
twixt thefe two great Poets is obvious among the reft: 
Homer, in all his Characters and Defcriptions, pre- 
fents us with Images of artlefs and undifguifed Na- 
ture; he abounds with the Wonderful, the Terrible, 
and the Lovely. Virgil is natural, but improved 
with Art; he writes with more Referve, with the 
Air of a Courtier, and of one that ftudied to ferve 
a Tusn. Homer’s Moral of the Jiias excels the 
Moral of the Zneis: the ill Effeéts of Difcord in 
the fame Army and State among the Chiefs, and, 
the Neceffity and Advantage of Unanimity, ate 
beautifully difplayed. The Moral of the Amis, 
Mr, Cooke fays, if it can be called a Moral, is the 
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worft Part of the Poem. Virgil brings A:neas to 
ftaly, to aggrandife his Countrymen as the Defcen- 


dants of Goc's, and the Ce/ars in particular, Ho- 


mer’s Moral is all directed to the Good of his 
Country, and exifts an eternal good Example to all 
States. Virgil is a Courtier, and is infinuating him- 
felf into the Heart of Auguftus, while he 1s draw- 
ing the Characters in the #iueis. But however we 
may diflike the Moral of the Ezeis in general, there 
are particular Paffages in it divinely wrote. ‘There 
is more Majefty and Caution in Virgil than in Ho- 
mer ; but Homer, who writ without the Referve of 
a Courtier, draws Humanity, as it is, untaught, 
with Greatnefs of Mind in fome, Ferofity in 
others, Gentlenefs of Manners in this, and un- 
guarded Impetuofity in that: In fhort, in Homer 
are Inftances of almoft all the Sallies of different 
Paffions, the firft Motions of almoft every Virtue, 
and the Exercife of them, and all as prompted by 
Nature. It muft be owned, that Incitements to 
Virtue are frequent in the #izeis ; but they are not 
the main Drift of this Epic Poem. Mr. Cooke 
proceeds after this to pafs a Judgment on the In- 
vention, Diction, and fome other poetical Excel- 
lencies and Failings of thefe two admirable Poets. 
Homer feems to have had the Advantage in Inven- 
tion, yet Virgil is not without it in the Axcis : 
There are in the //ias more Battles than are enter- 
taining, with an Account of who killed this Man, 
and who ‘killed the other, and in what Parts they 
were wounded ; which Virgi/’s more fettled Judg- 
ment avoided, that he might not be tirefome. Ho- 
mer’s Advantage is in Invention, Virgil’s in Judg- 
ment ; but Virgil has in the Aneis Paflages which 
might be fpared, as well as fome in Homer, efpeci- 
Ally Part of his Machinery. There is .in Homer's 
L\Gion very often fomething ftrongly pointing, 
howh of external Objects and the Paffions, that na- 

thing 
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thing but the Reality could prefent itfelf more lively 
to us; and his Verie is frequently correfpondent to 
the Senfe contained in it. Virgil is fornetimes fo. 
After all, there is in Virgid an Excellence, which is 
one of the greateft, if not the very greateft, Excel- 
Jence in Poetry ; which is his Di¢tion: ‘There is in 
it that Purity, that Delicacy, that Elegance, in his 
Choice of Epithets, which none have ever excelled, 
if any has ever equalled him in it. 

Ir is proper I fhould advertife the Reader, that in 
thefe Difcourfes concerning Virgil and his Work, I 
have all along adhered to my Original, with re- 
gard both to Stile and Pointing. 

The Index Vocabulorum, which ts annexed to this 
Edition, employs 216 Pages. It is altered, Mr. 
Cooke fays, in many Particulars from that belonging 
to theDe/phine Edition, The References are in many 
hundred Places corrected, fome Words are added, 
and all Prepofitions and Adverbs are omitted, ex- 
cepting fuch as are of Significations in the Paflages 
eferred to, different from their common Accepta- 
tions; what Prepofitions or Adverbs. befides are 
preferved in this Index are for Reafons equally 
hignificant, 
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ARTICLE II. 
Two Effays. The former, a Defence of the 


ancient Greek Chronology; to which 1s an- 
nexed, a new Chronslogical Synopfis : The lat- 
ter, an Enquiry into the Origin of the 
Greek Language: By Samuel Squire, M. A. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


HIS Book is dedicated to the Archbifhop of 

Canterbury: * “ For to whom,” Mr. Squire 
fays, ‘* could he appeal, when he diffents from fo 
*¢ creat a Man as Sir J/aac Newton, whole Au- 
‘ thority prejudices almoft every Reader in his Fa- 
* your, but to Him; who fo early. diftinguifhed 
“« himfelf by the deepeft Knowledge in the Anti- 
© quities of Greece, whofe Judgment all Mencon- 
<¢ {ent to reverence, and to whofe Determination, 
“© we may prefume, Sir J/aac Newton himfelf, were 
<< he living, would fubmit.” Further, “ to whofe 
“¢ Judgment could he more properly refer his En- 
<€ quiry into the Origin of the ancient Language of 
€¢ Greece, thanto Aiis, whofe celebrated Skill in the 
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* It were well if Authors would fpecify their Patrons a little 
more particuljarly than they ufually do. A Reader is often ob- 
lized to enter into a eR Enquiry, before he can 
know to whom a Treatife is inicribed, or tell who is the Sub- 
je&t of thofe fine Compliments and Applaufes which are com- 
monly to be met with in Dedications. To the King, to the 
Queen, to the moft Reverend Father in God ohn Archbifhop 
of Canterbury, and the like, are all Equivocals, and fignify no 
determinate Perfons: Whereas, we are very well acquainted 
with William the Third, or George the Second; with Queen 
Anne, or Queen @aroline; with Dr. Fobn Potter, A.B. of 
Canterbury, &c. If Authors are too elegant to be thus expli- 
cite, let them at leaft condefcend fo far as to date their Addreffes, 
which may fomewhat'fhorten the Labour of finding out whom 
they are directed to. 
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“© Faftern and Weftern Literature conftitu‘es him 
«¢ the moft able Judge.” Mr. Sguire will efteem 
himfelf extremely happy, if his Grace, ‘* whofe. 
¢¢ Hours are fo well known to be devoted to the 
“ moft important Services of this Church and Na-- 
“ tion, will pardon the Interruption of this Offer- 
“ ing, 

The Preface to thefe Effays is a Bill of Fare, in 
the firft Lines of which Mr. Squire fays, “* The 
‘¢ Reader will not be perhaps difpleafed to know 
«© beforehand, what fort of Entertainment he may 
“¢ expect to meet with in the following Sheets.”’ 
And thereupon he tells him, that ix the firff Effay 
he will find an Attempt towards vindicating the Cre- 
dit of the ancient Greek Chronology, by endeavour- 
ing to fhew, * that the prefent Syftem of that Chro- 
‘¢ nology has all the Evidence for its Support, that 
‘¢ it can reafonably be expected to have — that it 
‘¢ is founded in the almoft univerfal Confent of the 
“ whole learned World for above three thoufand 
«¢ Years, and that it was, in all Probability, origi- 
© nally collected and compiled from authentic Re- 
<¢ cords, hiftorical Monuments, Infcriptions, &c.” 
In the next Place, the Author proceeds to ftrengthen 
what he has advanced, by examining particular- 


-ly feveral Objections that have been made ule of 


in order to invalidate it, and hopes he has fully 
proved, that when rightly explained and underftood, 
they carry little or no Force with them againft the 
Authority of our received Syftem. 

As for Sir //aac Newton’s grand ObjeGtion a- 
gainft the Credit of the old Geecian Chronology, 
taken from the mean Length of Generations and 
Succeffions Mr. Squire examines it to the Bot- 
tom, nor does he in the Jeaft doubt but he has e- 
vinced, that ‘it has no Foundation in Hiftory for - 
“< its Support ; that the Greeks never did, at leaft 
** cill their latter Ages, make ufe of the Technical 
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‘© Method of computing, mentioned by this great 
© Philofopher; that their Chronology is however 
¢ in all Refpects agreeable to fuch Generations and 
<< Succeffions, as far at leaft as may be determined 
‘¢ from fo vague and uncertain a Medium of 
‘¢ reckoning, much more fo than the Hypothefis 
“ he would eftablifh in its room. 

The laft Argument againft the ancient Greek 
Chronology that the-Author confiders, is the fa- 
mousAftronomical one of the fame great Mathema- 
tician: ——~‘** But this he thinks fo manifeftly de- 
«< fective in every Part of it, that the bare ftating 
«cof it will be fufficient for its Confutation with 
¢ every intelligent Reader.” He has notwithftand- 
ing endeavoured, though very briefly, to fhew, 
«¢ that as Sir //aac’s Premifes have not the leaft E- 
«¢ vidence for their Support from Antiquity, his 
«¢ Conclufion cannot poffibly be admitted. 

Tothis Effay the Author has annexed a Chrono- 
logical Synopfis, 11a Method quite new: Where the 
moft remarkable Fa¢ts of both facred and profane 
Antiquity are collected, and their AZras placed in 
Columns oppofite to them, according to the beft 
Authority both ancient and modern, the Marbles, 
Eufedius, Ufber, Petavius, Marfball, and Sir 
aac Newton. 

In the fecond Effay, as we are told by Mr, 
Squire, the Reader is conducted into the remoteft 
Ages of the Greek Antiquity. The Defign of the 
Author, in this Differtation, is to give an hiftorical 
Account of the Origin of the Greek Language. His 
firft Inquiry, therefore, naturally is, who were the 
primitive Planters and Poffeffors of this Country : 
and thefe, after a proper Examination, he concludes 
to have been the famed Pela/gi. But what Lan- 
guage did they make ufe of? This cannot be cer- 
tainly known, till it be firft determined from what 
Country they came into Greece; and this appears to 

have 
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have been Afia. ** Their. Language therefore muft 
« have been originally Afatick; and the fame 
s¢ with that of the People in the midft of whom 
¢¢ they were refpectively born, and had their Edu- 
«< cation, and with whom they muft have long 
«< converfed before their Migration, Ic muft 
« therefore have borne a great Affinity to the He- 
« brew, as all the other Languages of that our 
¢. Parent Country ever did, and are known to do 
to this Days and, like them therefore, muft ei- 
ther originally have been derived from the He- 
brew, asa Dialect from its Mother-Tongue, or, 
what is exactly the fame Thing to our Author, 
they mutt all of them, the Hebrew, Pelafgic, 
«« Egyptian, and other: orienta] Languages, be 
*¢ Jooked upon.equally as fo many Dialects derived 
“© from the fame common, though unknown Foun- 
«¢ tain.’ He is more throughly confirmed in this 
Notion, “* from that ftrong material Conformity 
*¢ or Refemblance between the primitive Language 
“© of Greece and Pale/fiine, that ftil] fubfifts between 
¢ them through all the various Remains of the Pe- 
‘¢ Jajvic Tongue, as they are found extant in the 
‘ ancient Rites and religious Ceremonies of the 
© Cabirical Religion, in the firft and oldeft Names 
<< of the Countries and Towns of Greece, and in 
‘¢ the Speech of the O/caus or old Latins their un- 
«< doubted Colonies, 

Having fettled this firft and leading Point, our 
Author proceeds in the next Place to confider what 
Affinity there was between the Pela/gic and Hellenic, 
between the ancient and latter Languages of Greece, 
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And this he finds to. have been very great: The 


Difference between them ‘* being little more in re- 
** ality than what a long Series of Years, a large 
** and extended Commerce: with Foreigners, new 
** Improvements in Arts and Sciences, with other 
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«“ Accidents of a fimilar Nature, muft of themfelves 
¢¢ have gradually introduced. 

In Confirmation therefore of all he has hitherto 
. advanced, he goes on next to examine whether any 
Remains of its Afatic Original are ftill preferved in 
the Greek Language; and he finds thefe are innu- 
merable, far more than could have been expected, 
confidering the great Innovations that muft neceffa- 
rily have been introduced into it after the Greeks 
began to apply themfelves to the Study of Poetry, 
to the Cultivation of Arts and Sciences, and to the 
Advancement of Commerce. ** The Roots or 
6s Themes of the Hebrew and Greek Languages, 
ss ftill retain a manifeft and moft furprifing Con- 
‘¢ formity to each other.” And this ts al] the Likes 
nefs Mr. Sguire contends for, * Their preient 
<¢ Grammars are moft undoubtedly very different 
‘¢ from each other; tho” perhaps not fo different, 
« but that a judicious Obferver may even yet re- 
‘s mark fome Traces of their Reiemblance, tho’ 
« not fuch ftrong and confpicuous ones as he 
«© might have done, had he the Greek Language, 
«© as fpoken in the Days of Cecrops, to compare 
<< with the Hebrew”? But it may be here afked, 
Might not the Affinity obferved between thefe 
Tongues be owing to fome Phenician Words ac- 
cidentally introduced into Greece by Cadmus, or by 
Eaftern Merchants trading thither? This Queftion, 
Mr. Squire fays, is fully anfwered in the fixth 
Section. The feventh endeavours to give an 
Account of the Origin of the four more general 
Dialeéts amongft the Greeks : As the laft inquires 
into the firft Introduction of Letters into that 
Country. 

This is the general Account Mr, Squire himfelf 
has given of thefe Effays; we will now view them 
a little more particularly ; going regularly through 
the feveral Sections of each, 
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In the fitft Section of that which is intended for 
a Defence of the ancient Greek Chronology, Mr. 
Squire obferves, that the Uncertainty of this, as well 
at that of almoft all other Nations of the known 
World, has been of Jate much exaggerated. Bifhop 
Stilling fleet will not allow the Greeks to have had 
any certain Succeffion of Time before the Olym- 
piads: * And Sir {/aac Newton afferts, that not only 
the fabulous Ages wanted a good Chronology, but the 
biftorical likewife for the firft fixty or feventy Years 
after the Olympiads: So that whatever the 


Grecian Sages have tranfmitted to us of the Ages 


preceding the Median War, is to be rejected as fo 
much Romance, built on mere Conjecture: For 
Sir J/aac is pofitive, she Europeans bad nto Chrono- 
logy before the Time of the Perfian Empire, and 
ehatever Chrenology they now have of ancienter 
Times hath been framed fince by Reafoning and Con- 
jetture.|| ae 

Mr. Squire is ready to own, that the ancient 
Greek Chronology might not be altogether fo 
fyftematical and determinate in thofe very early 
Ages as it was afterwards; but can by no Means 
admit that there was none at all, that the whole 
Series of Greek Hiftory till the Perfian War lay 


jumbled together in Confufion and Obfcurity, with- 


out any Care taken to diftinguifh and afcertain the 
glorious Actions of their renowned Anceftors, their 
Kings and Legiflators. | 

In order therefore to.clear up this Queftion; and 
to determine how far the prefent GreekChronology is 
to be received as authentic, and in what réfpects it 
is to be correéted as weak and defective, our Au- 
thor, in this Effay, examines particularly into the 


* Orig. Sacr. BookI. Cap. vi. §. 2. 
+ Newzson’s Chronol. P. 45. — || Ibid, 
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Evidence on which it was firft founded, confiders 
the chief Objections that have been raifed againft it, 
and produces fome of thofe many Marks of Credi- 
bility, with which it is even yet attended: Pre- 
mifing however, that by the ancient Chronology of 
Greece in this Differtation, he all along means the Zz- 
terval between the Arrival of the Egyptian Cecrops 
and his Companions into Attica, and the.common Atra 
of the Olympiads. 

With regard to the firftot thefe Heads, that is, 
the Evidence on which the Greek Chronology was 
firkt eftablifhed, Mr. Squire fays, ‘* We can make 

it appear, that as far back as the Daysof Cecrops, 
<¢ the utmoft Limit of their Chronology that he has 
«© taken upon himto inquire into, the Greeks had 
not only a well-grounded Tradition to direct their 
Refearches, but, what is more to our Purpofe, 
from Cadmus’s Time at leaft (within fifty or fixty 
Years of the abovementioned Period) the Know- 
ledge and Ufe of Letters, and confequently hif- 
torical Monuments among them: We can make 
it further appear, that during all this Interval they 
had afettled Form of Year to meafure the dif- 
tinét Portions of Duration by, and proper Aéra’s 
with which to compare, and from whence to 
compute the feveral Facts mentioned by them : 
But laftly, and above all, it appears that this 
Chronology is in every refpect agreeable to the 
‘© common Courfeof Nature, to the Rifeand Pro- 
‘© grefsof Arts and Sciences in their Country, and 
‘© by no Means contradictory to the intervening Ge- 
«s nerations and Succeffions of their Kings and 
<< other great Men, as far as we are able with any 
ce Certainty to compare them together.” -Why 
then, fays Mr. Squire, fhould we deny our Affent 
to it, feeing we have the moft convincing Evidence 
— can reafonably demand in Support of its Credi- 

ility ?. 
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There are three general Methods of tranfmitting 
the Memory of. paft Actions to Pofterity, 1, Tra- 
dition. .2. Monumental Figures, Images, or. Sym- : 
bols; which ferve to revive in Men’s Minds the 
Traces of thofe Matters they have formerly been ac- 
quainted with and inftruéted in. 3. The Ufe of Let- 
ters, or the Art of tran{mitting things to Futurity by 
Writing. Upon each of thefe Methods. our Author, 
makes fome Obfervations, in order the more clearly 
to evince ‘* that the ancient Greeks did really make 
‘© a due Ufe of them, in conveying to Pofterity, 
« the Memory of their own and other illuftrious 
«6 Men’s Actions: And confequently that their Nar- 
rations, as far as they have been faithfully tran{f- 
mitted to us, ought to be efteemed as genuine and 
authentic, and compofed with as much Diligence 
and Fidelity, with as much Probability and Con- 
fiftency, as the general Obfcurity of the Times, 
and other Difficulties naturally attending thefe In- 
‘© quires, would admit of. a 

Tradition feems to have been the fir# and moft 
natural Means of conveying to Pofterity the Memo- 
ry of paft Events. By this Means, ’tis probable, 
thofe obfcure Accounts of the Creation of the 
World, of its Deftruétion by the Deluge, and fome 
other Remains of Scripture Hiftory, which we find 
fcattered up and down in the Writings of the.An- 
cients, were difperfed through the feveral Nations 
of the Earth. ** And in this fame Manner like- 
«* wife, that 1s, by oral Tradition, there is no doubt 
‘© but many valuable Fragments of Grecian Antiqui- 
‘¢ ty, which muft otherwife inevitably have perifh’d, 
“* were at firft preferved and communicated to 
‘6 Pofterity.” | 
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But it may be fuggefted, that Tradition, of itfelf, 
muft be acknowledged to be a very imperfect Foun- 
dation to build a credible Hiftory, much lefs a 
confiftent Scheme of Chronology upon. 

There is little if any Force in this Objection : 
«¢ For fince, according to the Parian Marbles, we 
‘ have no more than fixty-one Years Interval be- 
tween the Arrival of Cecrops and of Cadmus 
into Greece ; and, according to Sir J/aac New- 
ton?s Computation, only thirty-fix; this Argu- 
ment, from the Uncertainty of Tradition in ge- 
neral, will not in the leaft affeét the Chronology 
of thofeTimes here inquired into. A Tradition of 
fifty or fixry Years might fafely enough be rely’d 
¢© upon, and would afford a folid and well-grounded 
*< Foundation for thofe to proceed upon, who firft 
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*s made ufe of Letters in collecting the fcattered — 


*¢ Portions of Grecian Hiftory and Chronology ;” 
efpecially as Tradition was herein very much af- 
fifted by ) 

The fecond Method of communicating the Me- 
mory of paft Actions to Pofterity ; that is, by ex- 
ternal Monuments, and reprefentative Symbols. 
One of thefe, and that of the greateft Benefit to 
the old Chronology, was the Jnfiitution of publick 
Feftivals. ‘* For as the Celebration of fuch So- 
-** Jemnities was either annual or guadriennial, or 
** otherwife to be performed within fome certain 
Revolution of Time, the Perfons whofe Duty it 
was to officiate at them were, upon this Account, 
obliged to mark out the Courfe of the Year with 
their utmoft Care and Exaétnefs: So that it was 
fcarce poffible, after the Appointment of any of 
thefe great Feftivals, for even the common Peo- 
«¢ ple, whofe Dury it was regularly to attend them, 
*s ever to be ignorant of the exaét Number of 
‘© Years that paffed between fuch Appointments 
‘* and any intermediate Event: And the Greeks, 
‘¢ from 
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<< from the firft Arrival of the Egyptians into their 
<¢ Country, were never without fuch ftated Feafts 
«¢ amongft them.” 

Both thefe Methods, however, whether Oral Tra- 
dition or Reprefentative Symbols, mutt be allowed, 
Mr. Squire fays, to be of themfelves very infuffici- 
ent for conveying, through any long Period of 
Time, a perfect Account of paft Events; and 
therefore tis not to be doubted, but that as foon as 
ever Letters were invented, their peculiar Fitnefs: 
for that Purpofe was as eafily perceived, and they, 
accordingly, made ufe of. Hence thofe frequent 
hiftorical Monuments infcribed upon Pillars, both 
Stone and Brafs, upon Tripods, fc. which we read 
of in the moft early Ages of Mankind. From 
fuch publick Memorials preferved in the feveral Ci- 
ties of his Country, and from the facred Records 
depofited in the Temples of the Gods, Sanchoniatho 
is exprefly faid by Eu/febius to have compiled this 
Hiftory of Phenicia. It was a Cuftom in Egypt, 
from the moft early Ages of that People, ‘for all 
ufeful Inventions, together with their Authors 


Names, to be engraven upon Pillars of the moft 


lafting Materials, and afterwards to be depofited 
in the moft facred Places; and from’thefe publick 
Monuments it was, that the beft Egyptian Hiftories 
were in latter Ages compiled. But as Mr. Sguire’s 
prefent Concern is more particularly with Greece, 
he paffes over the Obelifks of Sefoftris, and other 
ancient Monuments of a like Nature, mentioned in 


the firft Hiftories of almoft all the Nations of the 


Earth, obferving only in general, ** That if Let- 
“‘ ters were in Ufe before the Flood, or if they 
‘* were invented before the grand Difperfion of 

Mankind in the Days of Phaleg, or, laftly, if 
they were known in Egypt before Cecrops and his 
Companions left that Kingdom, as moft un- 
“© doubtedly they were, then ’tis highly probable 
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“© they were not altogether unknown in Greece, 
¢ even before the Arrival. of Cadmus; ’tis probable 
<¢ chat the moft early Ages of Greece were not quite 
¢ defticute of all: hiftorical Monuments, 

But granting the Greeks entirely ignorant of the 
Art of Writing before the Coming of that famous 
Hero amongft them; yet here Mr. Sguire fays he 
may venture to reft. his Caufe, fince this alone is 
fufficient, without going higher, to eftablifh the 
Credibility of their ancient Chronology, as far back 
at leaft as he is concerned with the Defence of it. 
‘© Oral Tradition might be fafely enough rely’d 
«¢ upon for a faithful Conveyance of the moft 
« notable Events between Cecrops and Cadmus ; 
«; and from this Period, ’tis not to be doubted but 
that the Greeks made the fame Ufe of Letters, as 
thofe other Nations did, from whom they .are 
fuppofed to have_learned them. ———T ho’ there- 
«© fore it be confefictd, that far the greateft Part. of 
¢s the moft ancient hiftorical Monuments of Greece 
are long fince perifhed ; yet will it by no Means 
follow from. hence, that there never were fuch 
Monuments in Being, or that the oldeft Hifto- 
rians did not make the beft Ufe of them they 
might, in-delivering down to Pofterity that Part 
of their old Chronology which has ftill efcaped 
the general Ruin of Time.” 


SECTION . IE 


Fofephus, “tis true, in his Book againft Apion, 
frequently charges the Greeks with their Anceftors 
having totally neglected to preferve any regular 
‘Account of their ancient Hiftory. But in all his 
Charges upon this Head, he is thought, by many 
Jearned Men, to be too partial to his. favourite 
Scheme, of exalting the Credit of his own Nation 
at the Expence of the Greeks. «* For not only the 
“¢ old 
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¢ old Infcription upon Coreebus’s Tomb: (contem+ 
<< porary with Deucalion) mentioned by Paufanias, 
“: as likewife three, ftill extant in Herodotus,* of a 
ss Date not much later than that of Cadmus him- 
¢ felt, but even the Writings of Homer and Heficd 
¢ fufficiently evince the Rathnefs of Hofephus’s AI- 
‘¢ fertion, and at che fame time fully vindicate the 
“© Antiquity of hiftorical Monuments amongft the 
“6 Greeks. : 

- This Conclufion will appear ftill more certain 
if we confider farther, that there is fcarce a noble 
Family in ancient Greece, whofe Pedigree‘ we are 
not able, even at this great Diftance of Time, to 
carry up cs high as Deucalion, Cadmus, Danaus, &c. 
the very Founders of their feveral Republjcks. But 
muft not this have been abfolutely impoffible, —— 
‘< Had not the ancient Greeks, in Imitation of their 
*s undoubted Anceftors, the Egyptians and Pheni- 
cians, carefully committed to Writing the Names 
sc and Families, as well as Actions, of all thofe 
<< who by their fuperior Abilities had deferved' weil 
¢ of the Publick? ?——The moft ancient Hiftories 
of this Country, which were almoft all of them 
comcerning Genealogies, render this Point unque- 
ftionable. «* Actions in general, fuch, I mean, as 
«s have been attended with any great and remark- 
« able Confequences, may be confufedly remem- 
s¢ ber’d through a long Series of Years; but the 
‘ diftinguifhing Names of Men, the particular 
«* Succeffions,- and feveral Intermarriages of Fami- 
«* lies, could not poffibly have been conveyed td 
‘- Pofterity, with any tolerable Degree of Exatt- 
nefs, through. any confiderable Length of Time, 
*s had they not conftantly been committed to fome 
«kind ‘of ‘Repofitory, more certain and durable 
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It is not to be denied, Mr. Sguire fays, that Hif- 
tory, like all other Arts, was originally fimple and 
unadorned. © ‘The Names and Succeffions of 
«< Princes, the Genealogies of illuftrious Perfons, 
«¢ any great Revolution of State, or beneficial In- 
*s vention to the Publick, was feverally infcribed, 
«© under its proper Year, without farther Embel- 
‘¢ Jifhments, upon Tables, and afterwards depofited 
«© in the moft trequented and facred Places.” 

But when the States of Greece became more firmly 
eftablifhed, and the Sciences were cultivated amongit 
them, .Hiftory aflumed another and more elegant 
Form ; ‘* frefh Authors continually arifing, more 
‘* curious and induftrious to tranfcribe both the 
<«¢ publick and private Records and Infcriptions, to 
«« range and digeft them in a proper Order and 
«¢ Method, and to adorn their Narrations with 
«¢ Politenefs of Style and Variety of Matter.” And 
from hence Mr. Squire thinks we may deduce thofe 
many monftrous Tales, that almoft every where de- 
form the ancient Hiftory of Greece: For as the {e- 
veral Tranfcribers of thefe publick Monuments 
could not fet off their Relations with a Diverfity of 
real Incidents; as they could not enter into the true 
Springs of the Tranfactions which they faw fimply 
recorded, and.as they could not but be fenfible how 
much Mankind are delighted with the Marvellous, 
this made them have Recourfe to the vain Tradi- 
tions “of the Vulgar, and fometimes to their own 
fertile ‘Imaginations, to fupply all Deficiencies of 
this ‘Nature. 


SECTION IV. 


Should it however be ftill doubted whether the 
Greeks, from their firft Acquaintance with Letters, 
made a conftant ufe of them in Writing and Com- 
pofing, our Author now proceeds. to an Argument 
that 
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that will, he thinks, put that Matter quite out of 
Difpute, and at the fame time moft ftrongly cor- 
roborate the ancient and: eftablithed Chronology of. 
that Country; ‘ as it will ‘demonftrate that the 
“ Arrival.of Cadmus, fuppofing that he firft in- 
<¢ ftruéted the Greeks in the Knowledge of Letters, 
«¢ could not poffibly be much later than where ’tis 
*¢ ufually placed.” : | 
This Argument is founded upon the. Nature of 
Writing and Compofing in general. The Sum. of: 
it is: It muft be the Work of Time to refine any 
Language, and bring. it to. the Standard of Perfec- 
tion; nor muft we expect Mafter-pieces in the Art 
of Writing till after long. Labour, many repeated 
Trials, and the conftant Obfervation of the Learned 
for fome Centuries ; efpecially in a Country where 
Wars, Revolutions, Migrations, &@c. have been 
frequent, as was the Cafe in ancient Greece. | 
Now to apply this.—We fee that the Art of 
Compofing, even in Poetry, was arrived to its higheft’ 
Perfeétion, when Homer and. Hefiod wrote their’ 
Poems. From hence we may infallibly conclude’ 
that the Greeks, fome Ages before this Time, had’ 
been conftantly exercifed in the Art of Writing; ’ 
and that thefe Poets had very good Models’ before’ 
them for their Imitation. From hence Mr: Squire 
thinks we may prove the Antiquity of Letters in: 
that Country when thefe Authors wrote, and. in 
fome Meafure inveftigate the Age of Cadmus him- 
felf. Thus, Git UT 
According to the old Chronology, as fettled by 
the Arundelian Marbles, there was near fix hundred 
Years between He/iod and this famous Propagator 
of Letters amongft the Greeks. Thefe cannot be 
thought too many for effectuating the Perfeétion of 
Writing: More rather might be thought neceffary. 
But now, if we compare the Age of He/o with 
that of Cadmus, according to Sir Tfaac Newton's 
D 2 Cor: 
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Correction of this Chronology, there will be hard- 
ly two hundred Years between them; Which is by 
no Means reconcileable with the ordinary Courfe of: 
Nature, For, * couldthe Art of Writing, could the 
“ Art of Writing in Verfe, arrive at its utmoft 
«¢ Point of Excellence, in an Inftant, as it were,’ 
<¢ when compared with other Nations, amongft 
«¢ the Greeks, a People continually harrafied with’ 
“ foreign and imteftine Wars, and confequently 
<s in their early Ages altogether unfit for applying 
«¢ themfelves to the more inftructiveArts of Peace?” 
This Confideration alone, Mr. Sguire thinks, is fuf- 
ficient to evince the Unreafonablenefs. of rejecting: 
the prefent Syftem of Greek Chronology. < But if 
‘© Homer was {till more ancient thap Hefiod, as 
‘.fome fuppofe; and if there were other good 
«+ Poets. more early than erther of them, as there 
¢ indifputably were; if the leaft Credit is to be 
“6 given to what the Ancients have told us of Ofez, 
‘© Linus, Mufeus, Orpheus, 8c. this will ftill 
‘ more ftrongly confirm our Argument for the 
‘s Antiquity of the Grecian Nation, ‘from the Per- 
‘¢ fection of their moft early Writing ; and for the 
‘< conftant Ufe of Letters among them, from their. 
‘¢ being firft acquainted with them by Cadmus.” 
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- But we need not, Mr. Squire fays, defcend fo’ 
low as Homer, to prove the early Perfection of Arts: 
and Sciences in Greece: For Sir J/aac Newton fop- 
pofes, that, long before the Trojan War, A ftrono- 
my had made a great Progrefs in that Countiy.. 


And if fo abftrufe a:Science was fo far advanced, 


as he will have it to be, in thofe early Ages, is it’ 


to be imagined, that Hiftory..and Chronology, Arts 
far more eafy to be: attained, and.’ much more 


agreeable to the» natural ‘Femper of _Mankind, 


fhould. be fo little regarded, or rather fo: entirely 
neglected, as that nothing left us by the Ancients on 
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thefe Subjects fhould deferve our leaft Efteem? -- 3 
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- But the. Credibility of the, ancient Greek Chrone- 
Jogy will. be. further illuftrated and confirmed, by 
confidering; the feveral Objections that, have. beech 
saifed againtt it. ) 

' The firft Argument generally infifted. on, ‘to 
‘weaken: the prefent Syftem thereof, is taken from 
the Uncertainty. of the Length of the Year :3n thofe 
early Times, *¢ For. *tisimpoflible we fhould have 
** any. Chronology. that may. be fafely depended 
‘¢ upon, unlefs we firft fuppofe fome certain Mealure 





sw eh 


¢¢ of Time,: whereby to: mark out the precife Dif- 
£6 tance between the feveral Facts thatare related,? 
But this RefleCtion, tho’ true in itfelf, does, we are 
told, very little, if atall, affect the Subjeé& of our 
prefent Inquiry ;..as appears by a curfory Survey of 
the Hiftory of the Greek Year, - mae: ihe 
~ That Mankind had. always fome ftated Method 
of. meafuring Time, is morethan probable, as well 
from the, Mofaie Hiftory, .as the moft ancient pra- 
fane Authors...’ Tis likely the Moon, as performing 
her Revolutions. more frequently than the Szy,. of- 
fered Mankind the firft. Method of Computation, 
But it muft have been very foon obferved, that thefe 
dunar Years came about too oftento be of any great 
Service in afcertaining the Jarger Portions of Dura 
tion, and. in. diftinguifhing the Seafons, Nor was 
it poffible for them to be.long at a Jofs for a Reme- 
dy asto this Particular, when-the Sux fo obviouft 


offered itfelf to their Notice for that Purpofe. As 


its Revolution from one Tropic. to the . fame again, 
was the moft remarkable Object of their Senfes, 
and muft be their Guide in Manuring, Sowing, and 
Planting; Nature itfelf muft direét them to obferve 
the Number of Days and Nights, and even lunar 
"Wears ar Moons themfelves, that were included 

, "De | within 
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within that greater Period. And as all were capa- 
ble of doing this, -without the leaft-Help of Aftro- 
nomy, it isimpoffible but that their Intereft as well 
as Curiofity muft prompt them to it; and fo the 
true Quantity of the Year muft have been nearly 
known; even inthe moft early Ages'of Mankind. 

There is no need of our inqutring particularly 
‘what fort of Year was in ufe amongft the Greeks, 
before: the Arrival of the Egyptians into their Coun- 
try. We may be fure, however, that the different 
Seafons themfelves would prevent them from ‘run- 
ing into’any very’ confiderable Miftakes upon this 
Point. | 

It is generally agreed that the Egyptian Year, 
when Cecrops left that Country, was that of 360 
Days, We have reafon therefore to think this was 
it which he introduced into Greece, if it was not 
there'before. For we find that, even in later Ages, 
all the public Aéts of -that Nation, whether civil 
or religious, were regulated thereby, ° 
- They became however quickly ‘fenfible of the 
Imperfection of this Form of the Year’; and from 
hence arofe thofe frequent and early Attempts for 
its Correction, which we find mentioned by Cen/o- 
vinus, Herodotus, 8c. And thefe afford us Rea- 
fon to conclude, that the Greeks, as far back at 
leaft as the Times wherein we are concerned, ‘were 
‘very nearly acquainted with the true Length of the 
folar Year, for otherwife, how could they fo often 
have endeavoured to reduce that in civil Ufe to an 
Equality with it. It is therefore highly probable 
that this, as the moft perfect, was generally ufed 
in their chronological‘ Computations, ‘tho? the civil 
Year of 360 Days might ftill continue eftablifhed 
by public Authority. 

When Mr. Squire has pretty well, as he appre- 
hends, eftablifhed this Hypothefis, he refolves a 
Queftion, which may naturally enough be afked 
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upon this Occafion, viz. Seeing by what he has 
advanced, it is evident, that the true Length of 
the Year was known even in the moft early Ages 
of Greece, how came it to pafs that the Calendar 
was not publickly reformed? He refolves it entirely, 
into that fuperftitious Reverence which the greateft 
Part of Mankind pay to old and eftablifhed 
Cuftoms, efpecially where their Religion is any 
ways concerned. 

But now let us go on, and even fuppofe that the 
Greeks, for full eight hundred Years after the Com- 
ing of the Egyptians into their Country, were wholly 
ignorant of the true Quantity of the Year; or, 
which is the fame here, ufed no other than that of 
360 Days in al] their Computations ; yet will nat 
their Chronology be much affected by fuch Con- 
ceffion, the Error arifing thereby being little above 
ten Years in that whole Period: And what is that 
in Matters of fo high Antiquity? But when we are 
told that the whole Series of Greek Hiftory, till 
the Times of the Perfiaz Empire, is advanced 
more than four hundred Years beyond the Truth, it 
then behoves us, our Author fays, either to renounce 
all Credit in its Authors, or to vindicate their Au- 
thority by fhewing, that what is alledged againft 
them is infufficient. | 


SECTION VI 


But ’tis further objected, that it’s altogether im- 
poffible the Chronology of the ancient Greeks fhould 
be attended with any Certainty, becaufe in. thofe 
early Ages there were no fixed Epochas, from whence: 
the Account’ of fubfequent Faéts might be re2u- 
larly deduced. | 

Our Author makes very light of this Argument : 
For as he has no Concern beyond the Entrance of 
the Egyptians into Greece under Cecrops, fo, that 
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being a moft remarkable Event, which could nos 
¢afily be forgotten, it was impoffible, from. the Na- 
ture of Things and Men, bur that it muit be made 
a conftant Ufe of, as agrand Epoch, trom whence 
to date the fucceeding Years and Ages.. And that 
it was fo, is fully confirmed from Fade itfelf; for 
we actually find the tric Chronclogers generally 
beginning their Account of that Nation from Ce- 
crops the Founder of their Commonwealth, as is 
evident from Eu/ebius’s Works, and. more parti- 
cularly from the Author of the Parian Chronology. 


SECTION VII. 


But it is faid, Thirdly, That as the moft ancient 
Greck Authors were Poets, we ought, on that Ac- 
count alone, to give little or no Credit to what they 
related, fo as to make it fubfervient to any hifto- 
rical or chronological Purpofe. Now allowing the 
moft ancient Writings of the Grecian Hiftory to 
have been compofed in a kind of Meafure, will it 
neceffarily follow from thence, that the Foundation 
of thefe Verfes, the Faéts themfelves rehearfed in 
them, are not true, and fuch as may be. depended 
upon? Why may we not fuppofe, that thefe firft 
poetical Effays were in reality only fo many hifto- 
rica] Narrations in a fort of loofe and arbitrary 
Meafure, Aymns made in Praife of their Gods, or 
to celebrate the Exploits of thofe illuftrious Heroes, 
who by their Valour had promoted the public Weal 
of their Country: Of the fame Nature as thofe 
Verfes, compofed by the old German and Arcadian 
Poets, mentioned by Tacitus and Polybius, or 
4s thofe Songs written by the ancient Britifa Bards, 
the Gothic Runes, and the Irifh Scaidi. No one, 
furely, doubts that there was fuch a Perfon as 4ga- 
-memnon, or fuch an Expedition as Homer {peaks 
af, undertaken by the Greeks againfl Zroy; though, 
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= the fame time, there is no-Reafon for crediting 
all the various Circumftances, related. by \the. Poet 
concerning \ it. Strabo, aflerts. that, the Ground» 
‘work of the ancient Poems,. the chief ‘Faéts cele 
brated: .by. them, were always taken from. \true 
Hiftory: And if the Writers. fometimes made.ule 
of Fidtion to adorn and enliven.their Works, they 
always did, it in fuch a Manner as. never totally ‘to 
lofe Sight of the Truth, Sir J/aae' Newton himfelf 
fays, Homer and Heston wrote; their-Works::be- 
fore the Greeks bad corrupted their Antiquities: May 
we not fuppofe likewife that/ the other ancient Wn- 
ters amongft. the Greeks compiled ther Narrations 
before the Corruption of their Antiquities ?: And if 
fo, What Caufe have we to. queftion but our pre- 
fent Chronology of this: Country > was porigiially 


drawn from and founded upon them? » 
SECTION VI. 


Na, fays Sir J/aac, that cannot poffibly be, ‘fee. 
ing the prefent Syftem thereof is built entirely on 
a quite different Foundation, upon Principles abfo- 
lutely repugnant to the ordinary Courfe of °‘Na- 
ture. For the Aucients, before the Method of com- 
puting by the Olympiads came into Ufe, which was 
not till near feventy Years after the Death of Alex- 
ander the Great, digefed all:‘Things by the Number 
of Generations or Succeffions of Men paffed from 
Such a Time to. fuch a Time, and as they-reckoned 
three. Generations to amount at a Medium: to about 
one hundred Years 5 fo likewsfe in their Succefions of 
Kings, they always reckoned three equivalent to fo 
many Gewerations or oue hundred Years, Butif we 
look into. any Series of modern Kings, whofe Chro- 
nology.is exat?, we find that Generations avd Reigns 
are not equipollent, but that Kings reign ‘one with 
guother, at a. Medium, not above eighteens or twenty 
( Years 
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Years apiece.  Confequently ‘the Chronology set down 
én'the Marbles, i.e. the whole ancient Chronology of 
Greece, untill the Conqueft of Media by Cyrus (An, 
4. Ol. 60:) will approach the Truth much nearer, by 
foortning the Times before that Conqueft in the Pro- 

portionof 480 7, that'is, nearly one half. : 
This, “Mr. Sguire*owns, is a very material Ob. 
jection. However, heis perfuaded that the very 
Foundation‘of Sir J/aac’s Reafoning therein will be 
found defective ;: and’ confequently fo will the Con- 
chifion which he ‘has. built upon it, ‘* For had 
«<. the.ancient Greek Writers framed their Chrono- 
«* logy in ‘this Manner by Generations and Succef- 
¢<, fions in ‘the grofs, would they not have laid 
*s down fome certain Standard of a Generation ? 
«¢ The quite contrary of which manifeftly appears 
¢ from the Face of their Works: And we find 
<< not only different Authors difagreeing with each 
‘ other in ‘the precifle’-Ufe and Meaning of the 
«s Word, but what puts the Matter quite out of 
.S¢- all Difpute, the fame Author, in the fame Work, 
«s applying it in different Senfes, even with Regard 
s¢ to Duration; fometimes denoting thereby twenty, 
«¢ at other times twenty-three, twenty-five, thirty, 
¢ thirty-three, or thirty-five Years.” From which 
it evidently follows, ‘© That whatever Meafure the 
« ancient Greeks applied to afcertain their Chrono- 
ss logy, it could not poffibly be in the technical 
‘© Manner Sit Ifaac would fuppofe, by Generations 
<«s and Succeffions in the grofs. Whenever there- 
ss fore we: find the Word yeves made ufe of in 
‘¢.the Writings of that Nation, we ought not to 
«¢ Jook upon it as defigned as a proper Medium to 
<¢ meafure out the diftinct Intervals of Time, but 
“introduced only by the bye as it were, or 
‘as a Part of the Hiftory, to point out how 
**¢ many feveral Generations of Men, or Succef- 
‘*-fions of Princes, had pafied over between any 
“ two 
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two remarkable Periods. Thus Heredotus tells 
us concerning the Lydian Kings, that from Argo 
to Candaules there ‘were five hundred and five 
Years; within which Space there had been twenty- 
«s two Generations, or regular Succeffions of Father 
« ‘and Son. —— From whence it feems’ plam, thae 
« Herodotus by fome other Means knew how many 
«© Years had intervened between the Reigns of 
‘s Argo and Candaules, and that his inferting the 
sc Number of Generations that had fucceeded each 
¢¢ other in that Family within the aforementioned 
«s Time, was merely as an hiftorical Obfervation, 
‘© not to mark out the Number of Years, (whiclt. 
¢s he was already acquainted with) but of Reigns 
«c and Succeffions. For had it been cuftomary 
<< jn thofe Days to colleét the Number of Years 
ss between any two Events, by comparing them 
with the intermediate Generations, Herodotus 
ss would have faid, between Avgo and Candaules 
‘¢ were twenty-two Generations, which, taken at a 
“© Medium of fo many Years to each,make the whole 
s¢ Time between thofe two Princes five hundred 
<¢ and five Years. . a 
One thing however is very clear from this Place, 
which is, “ That if Herodotus, in computing ‘the 
“ ‘Time of the Reigns of thefe Lydian Kings, did 
© really make ufe of the technical Method of 
«reckoning, That then a Succeffion, according 
* to him, is not looked upon in general as equiva. 
«© lent to a Generation, nor very much different 
“ from that Sir J/aac himfelf lays down as the 
©‘ commen Courfe of Nature; not one of thefe 
“ Princes, at a Medium, reigning full twenty-three 
“ Years.” But further, had the Greek Hittorians 
no other Method of fettling the Chronology of the 
Ages preceding them, than by the mean Rate of 
Generations ; how could they fo nearly have agreed 
in the precife Number of Years affigned to each 
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King’s Reign? How could: they have. fo uniformly 
acquainted us, as they in Fact do, that fome of 
them: reigned fifty, fome forty Years, others nine, 
twelve, (9c, | r 
Again, .Sir Z/aac himfelf. fufficiently vindicates 
the moft:ancjent Greek Chronologers from the Charge 
of computing their Times Sy Generations and Suc; 
ceffions in the grofs; directing it folely againft 
thofe Greeks that wrote after the Death of _ Alexs 
ander the Great.* But.was there no Chronology 
in Greece before the Days of that Conqueror? This, 
Mr. Squire fays, No-body is rafh enough to affert ; 
But if there was, ‘ By what Means was it formed 
€ and alcertained; not by the technical Method, 
“ for this was not yet invented, according to Sir 
<¢ Vfaac himfelf; it remains therefore that it was 
 fettled by fome. other Mediums, doubtlefs the 
« moft natural and eafy that could be procured, 
“ and what were thofe but authentic Monuments 
« and Records? 
. Again, Sir J/aac allows that doth Plato and Thu- 
cydides were acquainted with the true Age of Ly- 
curgus: ‘* But by what Means did they arrive at 
«¢ this Knowledge, by the mere Strength of their 
¢¢ Reafon and Conjecture, or by having Recourfe 
<< to fome authentic Records? And will any one 
<¢ imagine that thefe two Authors were the only, 
«s Perfons that could arrive at the Difcovery of 
¢¢ that particular Circumftance ? Or is it to be bes 
«< lieved, that this was the only Date of Anti. 
«< quity they were able to inveftigate with Cer- 
<< tainty 2” : 
_ Another very ftrong and convincing Argument 
in.Favour of what Mr. Squire is here defending, 
and which Sir Z/aae furnifhes him with, is this: The 
grand Epocha trom whence that illuftrious Author 
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computes’ backward the Return of the Heraclide; 
and his three other greater Periods, the T7ojan War, 
the Argonautic Expedition, and the Arrival of Cad- 
mus into Greece, is from the common AZra of the 
Olympiads. —— “ But how comes Sir //aac to acs 
‘s cord fo perfectly with the vulgar Chronology, in 
** placing the Date of this Event exactly feven 
« hundred and feventy-fix Years before :Chriit ? 
<¢ If the Times of the Fadts preceding the Conqueft 
of Media by Cyrus ought all to be fhorten’d, as 
he exprefsly afferts, in the Proportion of four to 
feven ; why muft not the Beginning of the Olyms 
piads fhare the fame Fate with all. the other 
Events that are included within that Period, as his 
Reafoning neceffarily requires it fhould be, and 
to which Standard. he himfelf would reduce the 
Pythian, Nemzan, and the other publick Games 
of Greece ? They muft all be fubjeét to the fame 
Laws ; they muft all, in fome Sort, ftand or fall to. 
sether. Is thereforé the Date of the Olympiads 
rightly fetled by the Ancients? Why not that of 
theReturn of the Heraclida, of the Trojan War, 8c. 
For the felf fame Methods by which they came 
to the Knowledge of thé Tiuth in one Cafe, muft 
‘* equally conduct them to it inall othersof a fimi- 
«¢ Jar Nature.” Mr: Squire afterwards fhews, thar 
whatever may be faid: in Favour of gne, may be 
as juftly alledg’d in behalt of the others, 


SECTION IX, 


~ But ftill ic may be urged, that however evidently. 
appears, that the ancient Greeks did: not: really 
make ufe of the technical Method; mentioned: by’ 
Sir L/faac Newton, when they — firft framed: theit. 
Chronology ; yet that ic would not bes improper; 
im order-the more fully ‘to eftablifh its-Credibility, * 
to prove it by Generations and Succeffionsy -a$ far as 
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we are able to trace them with any certainty: The 
mean Length of a Generation, f9c. being the fame 
formerly as now, at leaft within the Times 
wherein. we:are concerned. Our Author is very well 
fatisfied to join Iffue upon this Point: And if af- 
ter a due Inquiry it fhould be found, that the an- 
cient Genealogies and Succefions correfpond much 
better, upon the whole, with the old, than with 
Sir Jfsac’s new Syftem of Chronology ; this Cir- 
cumftance will both demonftrate the weak Founda- 
tion on which this latter is built, and more ftrongly 
eftablifh the former. 

Fhe moft remarkable Events in the ancient Hif- 
tory of Greece, and thofe indeed on which the 
whole Series of its Chronology depends, are the 
Arrival of Deucalion, Cadmus, and Danaus into 
shis Country, the Trojan War, and the Return of 
the Herachide; if thefe are once found to be truly 
fettled by the, Ancients, all the lefs confiderable 
Facts muft follow of Courfe. Thefe therefore are 
the great Epochas that Mr. Squire proceeds in the 
enjuing Sections to examine by the Method propofed. 


SECTION. X, 


In the firft place he inquires into Deucalion’s 
Age, as it ftands in relation. to the Trojan War. I 
have here laid together fome Paffages of his Dif- 
cuffion. Ducalion, he fays, began his Reign at Lycoria 


in Mount Parzaffus (according to the Parian Marbles) - 


1574. Years before the Chriftian AEra, and 
agreeably to the fame Account, the Zrojan Expedi- 
tion fet forth 1218 Years before the fame Period : 
So that by this Computation, between the Coming of 
Deucalion into Greece, and the Trojan War, we are 

to reckon: 356 Years, 
Now as a great Number of this Prince’s Pofterity 
were a¢tually engaged in that War, it may not be 
very 
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very difficult for us to invéftigate the Number ‘of 
Generations that intervened betwixt one .and: the. 
other of thefe Events. . 

And accordingly, upon Examination, we nat 
find, that fome of Deucalion’s Defcendants. of the ’ 
eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth Gene-’ 
rations were prefent at that Enterprife. 

This Inequality in the Number of Generations’ 
between Deucalion and the Trojan War, even in his ’ 
own Family, Mr. Sguire eafily accounts for ;. and: 
then he goes on to examine how well they accord - 
with the Number of Years affigned, by the Anci- 
ents, between thefe two Events, : 

‘s If we reckon twelve Generations; thefe, at a» 
¢ Medium of thirty Years to each, make the Time, 
between the Coming of Deucalion into Greece. 
and the Siege of Troy, 360 Years. How exactly. 
does this Account correfpond with the common. 
Courfe of Nature and the old Chronology ? : 
Eleven Generations at 32, and ten at 35 Years 
each, will produce the fame wonderful Agree- 
ment! Where indeed we have only wine Gene- 
rations, there it’s probable that fome of them, at. 
leaft, proceed by younger Children, and confe- 
quently ought to be fet fomewhat higher than 
ordinary ; 42 Years, at a Medium, to each will 
give 360, as before, 

«¢ As to that Branch of the Family wherein are 
<¢ reckoned only eight Generations between Deuca- 
<< jion and the Trojan War, we may venture to: 
«¢ conclude, that the Series proceeds entirely by. 
¢¢ youngeft Children who married late in Life; and 
«> that the Perfon in whom the Succeffion termi- 
<< nates, was well advanced in Years at the Time 
«¢ of that War. Thefe Generations therefore ought 
‘¢ to be computed at more than 40 Yearseach; 45 
‘¢ will bring it to 360, as at firft.” 
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But be this as it will, on this fingle Point we 
may reft:our Caufe,:** That there were twelve Ge- 
<¢ yerations, inclufive of Deucalion, between him ' 
<¥and the Trojan War.—A Demonftration this, | 
«¢ that the Number of Years affigned by Antiquity 
«c between thefe two gfeat Periods is not fet too 
«¢ high, but rather exactly agreeable to the com-- 
«© mon Courfe of Nature. The Oppofers may _ 
<< prove, if they can, that thefe twelve Generations ' 
«¢ were fhorter than ordinary, or that they did not 
<¢ regularly fucceed one another.” | 

But-now, if we com fe fame Generations 
with Sir J/aac Newton yutation, Deucalion 
came into Greece ro80, and the Greeks enter’d upon 
their Expedition againft Troy, 914 Years betore’ 
Chrift: So that, agreeably to this Calculation, the ’ 
Interval between thefe two Events amounts to no’ 
more than 166 Years; which therefore, divided 
equally between twelve Generations, will {carcely 
allow 14 Years to each, or even between the eight ’ 
but 20. A Proportion, in either Cafe, entirely ir- 
reconcileable, either to his own Hypothefis, or to 
the ordinary Courfe of Nature. : 

But it’s not upon one Inftance alone that Mr. 
Sguire relts the Certainty of his Conclufion: In In- 
quiries of this Nature, he fays, ’tis from a Variety 
of Facts, ftated and compared together, that the’ 
Truth muft' be at ljaft confirmed and eftablifhed. 
He goes on therefore, as his Method leads him, to* 
examine the Time of Cadmus’s Arrival into Greece, 
and of the Coming of Danaus into that Country. 

Between the former of thefe Events and the Tio-’ 
gan War, there were, according to the Arundel’ 
Marbles; 301 Years, correfponding: to feven: Gene-’ 
rations in the Theban Royal Family. To each of? 
thefe Generations Mr. Sguire thinks more than 237 
Years ought to ‘be- allowed, . for, Reafogs''which ‘he’ 
offets ; and at a Mediumof 43 Years to each, we 

have 
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have the exact Number that the Marbles have 
affigned. , “ ~ 

“ The Newtonian Syfizem, on the other hand, 
¢¢ fuppofes the Diftance of thefe two Events from 
<; each other to have been no more than one bundred 
ss and thirty-one Years, which confequently, at a 
«¢ Medium, will not allow quite mxetcen to each 
‘¢ of thefe feven Generations; a Proportion by no 
cc Means reconcileable either to the ancient Hiftory 
‘¢ of Thebes, or even to the ordinary Length of 
¢¢ Generations.” | 

From the Coming of Danaus into Greece to the 
Trojan War, there were certainly ten complete Gene- 
vations; which, at the common Medium of thirty 
Years each, make in the whole three hundred Years: 
Now, according to the Chronology of the AZzrbies, 
between Daxzaus and that famous Expedition were two 
hundred and ninety-three Years. ‘ A moft furprifing 
«¢ Conformity this! and fuch an one as, even our 
«© Adverfaries muft confefs, fully evinces the Credi- 
‘«¢ biliry, not to fay the Certainty, of the old Greek 
‘¢ Chronology: For if any one of thefe great and 
*¢ Jeading Epochas be fixed on a fure Foundation, 
‘¢ all the others muft, in a great meafure, be fixed 
with ic. Is Danaus’s Chronology rightly fettled 
‘© by the Ancients? Why not that of Cadmus, of 
“© Deucalion, of Cecrops? ‘There are the very 
*¢ fame Grounds of Credibility in the latter In- 
¢ ftances as the former.” 

But now if we follow Sir Hee Newton’s Chro- 
nology, we have no more than fifty Years between 
Danaus’s coming into Greece and the Trojan War! 
Only the fhort Space of /ifty Years for a Succefiion 
of nine or ten Generations! «* But has this Ac. 
‘ count the leaft Shadow of Probability to fupport 
‘it! And can we want ftronger Proofs to demon- 
ftrate the Falfity of the new Syftem, and its ut- 
ter Irreconcileablenefs with all ancient Hiftory ? 
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SECTION X. 


What has been alledged in Vindication of the old 
Chronology, drawn from the mean Length of Ge- 
nerations, may be ftill further illuftrated and con- 
firmed, by inquiring into the feveral Succeffions of 
Princes in the moft remarkable States of Greece, 
during this Period, from the Arrival of Cecrops and 
Deucalion into Attica, to the Time of the Trojan 
War: And this is Mr.Sqvire’s Bufinefs in this Section, 
I fhall not accompany him in thefe Difquifitions ; 
thinking the Extraéts I have already made from 
the foregoing Sections, fufficient Specimens of his 
Doétrine and Reafoning upon this Topic. He per- 
fuades himfelf, that what he advances, in this Part 
of his Difcourfe, falls little fhort of a Demontftra- 
tion, that the old Chronology is authentick, and as 
near the Truth as can reafonably be expected. 
Thus much, he fays, at leaft is very certain: ** That 
«¢ if the Obfervations he has made fhall not be 
«¢ deemed fufficient to range, fix, and elucidate the 
«© Order of Things exactly according to the re- 
“© ceived Chronology, yet that they are a full and 
-s¢ entire Confutation of that introduced by Sir L/aac 
“<< Newton.” | 


SECTION XI. 


However, there is one Argument more, taken 
from the mean Length of Generations; which, 
tho’ it does not indeed faJl immediately within the 
Time he at firft propofed to examine, yet as it 
carries with it the cleareft Proof of the Credibility, 
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or Certainty rather, of the old Greek Chronology, — 


he could by no Means omit it. Ik is this, | 


“© Argo, the firft of the Pofterity of Hercules | 


“¢ that reigned in Lydia, was the fourth from that 
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‘s Hero. Now, from this Prince, to the End of 
<< Candaules’s Reign, as Herodotus exprefsly fays, 
‘¢ qyere five hundred and five Years, or twenty-two 
<¢ Generations of Men: So that, in the whole, from 
“© Hercules to Candaules inclufively, we may reckon 
‘© ¢wenty-fix Generations ; which accordingly com- 
<< puted at the low Medium of twenty-three Years 
«¢ each, the Proportion which Herodotus himfelf 
«¢ feems to affign to twenty-two of them, the 
«¢ whole Sum will give us 598 Years, from Afer- 
ss cules to the Death of Candaules. Now this 
ss Prince was flain by Gyges about the Year 700 
¢ before Chrift. To which Sum therefore, if we 
«¢ add the above-mentioned 598, we fhal] have in 
‘¢ the whole 1298 Years; about which Time, 
‘¢ agreeably to this Account, we muft fuppofe Her- 
‘¢ cules to have lived and flourifhed. 

‘© According to the Afarbles, Thefcus began to 
‘¢ reign in Attica 1260 Years before Chrift ; but 
«¢ the Grecian Hercules was one Generation older 
than the Athenian Prince, and muft therefore 
have lived about 12g0 Years before the fame 
co JR ra.” 

Here then, fays Mr. Sguire, we have the moft 
exact and furprifing Correfpondence, between the 
Generations in this Branch of Hercules’s Pofterity 
and the old Chronology; a Correfpondence, that 
even our Adverfaries them{elves muft allow to come 
up directly to the Point in hand, and at once illuf- 
trates and fully eftablifhes all our other Arguments 
from this Topic. 
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SECTION XI. 


In this Section Mr. Sgzire proceeds to examine 
the laft Argument made ufe of by Sir //aac Newton 
to weaken the Authority of the old Chronology, 
and to build his own upon the Ruins of it: It is 
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founded upon Aftronomical Calculations, and is thus 
exprefied by himfelf.* 

Chiron, fays he, who was born in the Golden 
Age, formed the Confteilations for the U/e of the 
Argonautes, and placed the Solftitial and Equinottial 
Points in the fifteenth Degrees, or Middles of the 
Conftellations of Cancer, Chelz, Capricorn, and 
Aries. Meton, in the Year of Nabonafler 316, 
obferved the Summer Solftice in the eighth Degree of 
Cancer, and therefore theSolftice had then gone back 7 
Degrees. It goes back one Degree in about 72 Years, 
and feven Degrees in about 504 Years. Count thefe 
Years back from the Year of Nabonaffer 316, and 
they will place the Argonautic Expedition 936 Years 
before Chrifi ; but the Greeks, adds he in another 
Place,+ made it 300 Years earlier. 

For a full Reply to this Objection, Mr. Squire 
thinks he need go no farther, than to what Sir 
Lfaac himfelf has frequently obferved of the great 
Barbarifm of thofe early Inhabitants of this Coun- 
try: For were all other Arts fo uncultivated amongtft 
them, and 4ftrouomy alone, one of the moft ab- 
ftrufe, arrived at full Perfection? Or were the 
Greeks too ignorant to compile their own Memoirs, 
and yet have Skill enough to meafure the Heavens, 
and affign the exact Place of the Solftitial and Equi- 
noctial Points ? 

But fhould this rank Improbability be allowed, and 
Chiron fuppofed Aftronomer good enough to frame a 
Sphere, and thereon place the Solftitial and Equi- 
noctial Points where Sir //aac would have them ?— 
Might not Chiron eafily make a Miftake of four or 
five Degrees? If fo, what becomes of this ingenious 
Argument? The {malleft Error in this fundamen- 
tal Point is of the utmoft Confequence, and fufti- 
cient to overthrow the whole Argument. And Mr. 
Sguire has fhewn, by a fhort Survey of the ancient 
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State of Afranomy, that this is no unreafonadle Suf- 
icion. 

; The Chronological Table annexed to this Effay, 
and mentioned in the Title of our Article, is called, 
A new Chronological Synopfis, or a general View of 
ancient Chronology, both Sacred and Propbhane: Ex- 
tracted chiefly from the Parian Marbles, from Eufe- 
bius, Ufher, Petavius, Newton, and Marfhal, and 
fet down in Years before Chrift. } : 


> 
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— E Reverend Mr. William Whifton, ever 


intent on the Welfare of Mankind, has now 
for many Years applied his Studies to a Difcovery 
of the Longitude; and not, as he apprehends, 
without good Succefs. What has been done by, or 
in Concert with, him, for this Purpofe, from the Act 
of Parliament giving a Reward for that Difcovery 
in 1714, till the Completion thereof in 1741, he 
has now given the World an Account of, in an hif- 
torical Preface, relating to a Pamphlet which he 
publifhed fome time ago, concerning the finding of 
the Longitude by the Immerfions, Emerfions, Occul« 
tations, and Conjunctions of Fupiter’s Planets or Sa- 
tellites, : 
In this Preface he tells us, that inthe Year 14713, 
he and Mr. Humphrey Ditton contrived a Method 
of finding the Longitude at Sea, at leaft near the 
Coafts, by Signals of Light and Sound, which would 
determine the Bearing and Diftance of the Shi 
from the Place whence the Light and the Sound 
were feen and heard. ‘This they communicated the 
next Year to Sir //aac Newton, and, at his Defire, 
to Dr. Halley, as allo to Dr. Samuel Clarke and 
Mr. Reger Cotes; and had their Approbation fo far 
as to encourage them to folicit the Houfe of Com- 
EB 3 | mons, 
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mons, in 1714, for a Reward to be allotted to any 
fuch as fhould be the Authors of fo noble an In- 
vention. This Application was favourably enter- 
tained by the Commons; a Committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into the Matter, and the four 
Perfons already mentioned were fummoned to at- 
tend. 

As foon as the Committee was fer, which was 
a very large one, the four Perfons above-named 
appeared ; and a Chair was fet for Sir J/aac New- 
ton near the Chairman,* at the Back of which Mr. 
Whifton ftood. What the reft had to fay they de- 
livered by Word of Mouth; but Sir //aae only 
delivered what he had to fay in a Paper; which 
here follows: 
ss That for determining the Longitude at Sea, 
there have been feveral Projeéts, true in the 
Theory, but difficult to execute. 
‘¢ One is by a Watch, [#.e. a fhort Pendulum- 
Clock, that has no ftriking Part: +] to keep 
Time exaétly. But by reafon of the Motion of 
a Ship, the Variation of Heat and Cold, Wet 
and Dry, and the Difference of Gravity in dif- 
ferent Latitudes, fuch a Watch hath not been yet 
made, 
‘© Another is by the Eclipfes of upiter’s Satel- 
lites; but, by reafon of the Length of Tele- 
{copes requifite to obferve them, and the Motion 
‘¢ of a Ship at Sea, thofe Eclipfes cannot yet be 
«¢ there obferved. 

‘¢ A third is by the Place of the Moon ; but her 
«¢ Theory is not yet exact enough for this Purpofe. 
‘ Itis exact enough to determine her [the] Longi- 
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* Mr. Clayton, Member for Liverpocl. 

+ I ivppofe, what ts thus ircluded throughont this Paper, is 
either an Addition or Correction of Mr. Whiffon’:, to fupply 
‘fome Deficiency, or rectily fome Mtiiake of Sir Viaa.’s. 
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tude within two or three Degrees, but not within 
a Degree. ; ae 
se A fourth is Mr. Ditton’s Projeé&t , and this is 
rather for keeping an Account of the Longitude 
at Sea, than for finding it, if at any time it 
fhould be loft; as it may eafily be in cloudy 
Weather. How far this is practicable, and with 
what Charge, they that are fkilled in Sea-A ffairs 
are beft able to judge. In failing by this Me- 
thod, whenever they are to pafs over very 
deep Seas, they muft fail due Eaft or Weft, 
without varying their Latitude: And if their 
Way over fuch a Sea doth not lie due Eaft or 
Welt, they muft firft fail into the Latitude of 
the next Place to which they are going beyond 
it, and then keep on due Eaft or Weft till they 
come at that Place. 

¢¢ In the three firft Ways, there muft be a Watch 
regulated by a Spring, and rectified every vifible 
Sun-rife and Sun-fet, to tell the Hour of the 
Day or Night. 

«© In the fourth Way fuch a Watch is not necef- 
fary. In the firft Way there muft be two 
Watches; this, and the other mentioned above. 
‘¢ In any of the three firft Ways, it may be of 
fome Service to find the Longitude within a De- 
gree; and of much more Service to find it with- 
in forty Minutes, or half a Degree, [which is 
thirty Minutes] if ic may be; and the Succefs 
may deferve Rewards accordingly, 

“© In the fourth Way, it is eafier to enable Sea- 
men to know their Diftance and Bearing from 
the Shore 40, 60, or 80 Miles off, than to crofs 
the Seas: And fome Part of the Reward may 
be given when the firft is performed on the Coaft 


‘ of Great-Britain, for the Sofety of Ships coming 


home; and the reft when Seamen fhall be en- 
EK. 4 , *« abled. 
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ss abled to fail to an affigned remote Harbour with- 
<¢ out lofing their Longitude, if it may be.” 
Upon reading this Paper, Mr. Wbiffon fays, the 
Committee were at a lofs, as not well underftand- 
ing its Contents; and Sir J/aac fitting ftill, and 
faying nothing by way of Explication, gave the 
Chairman an Opportunity of trying to drop the 
Bill, which it.was perceived he wanted. Accord- 
ingly he declared his Opinion to be, that ** unlefs 
“¢ Sir Jfaac Newton would fay, that the Method 
<< now propofed was likely to be ufeful for the Dif- 
‘ covery of the Longitude, he was againft making 
«¢ a Bill in general for a Reward for fuch a Difco- 
*¢ very;” as Dr. Clarke had particularly propofed 
to the Committee. Upon this Opinion of his, not 
contradicted by any other of the Committee, and 
upon Sir J/aae Newton’s Silence all the while, Mr. 
Whifion Jaw the whole Defign was in the ut- 
moft Danger of mifcarrying. He thought it there- 
fore abfolutely neceflary to fpeak; which he did 
nearly, as he fays, in thefe Words: “ Mr, Chair- 
‘© man, The Occafion of the Puzzle you are now 


a“ 


‘sin, is nothing but Sir J/aac Newton’s Caution: 


«© He knows the Ufefulnefs of the prefent Method 
<< near the Shores,” [which are the Places of greateft 
Danger.] Whereupon Sir //aac Newson ftood up, 
and faid, that ‘* he thought this Bill ought to pafs, 
*¢ becaufe of the prefent Method’s Ufefulnefs near 
«© the Shores.” Which Declaration of his was much 
the fame with what he had faid in his own Paper, 
but which was not underftood by the Committee, 
and determined them unanimoufly to agree to fuch 
a Bill. 

After this, a]] Oppofition ceafing, it was confulted 
how much the Committee would think fit to allow 
for Trials, as diftinét from the Reward. One of 
the Members named 500/, as, in his Opinion, fuf- 
ficient for har Purpofe. Mr. Robert Walpole, who 
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was now come up to the fitting Members of the 
Committee, hearing fo {mall a Sum named, ex- 
prefied fome Indignation at it; and faid, that 
ss fince fo much larger Sums were often given for 
‘ much fmaller Defigns, he thought it a Shame 
¢ that fo noble a one as this fhould have no more 
¢ than 500 /. allotted for it. Let it, faid he, be 
© 2000 1.” Which Propofal was complied with, 
without any Hefitation; and 2000/. is the Sum 
allotted for Trials accordingly in that Act of Pare 
liament ; which Aét or Bill was firft drawn up at 
General Stanbope’s, by the General himfelf, by Mr. 
Walpole, Dr. Clarke, and Mr. Whiffon; and being 
afterwards put in Form by a Lawyer, pafied both 
Houfes Nemine Coutradicente.* ee . 
There are yet two Deficiencies in this Bill, which, 
Mr. Whifton perfuades himfelf, are owing merely to 
thefe two Claufes not having been thought of and 
propofed at the Time of its being drawn up, viz. 
One, to enable the Commiffioners to apply Part of 
the 2000 /. allotted for Trials, to the fettling the 
Longitudes and Latitudes of the Capes and Ports 
along the Coafts; without which all Methods for 
difcovering the Longitude at Sea are in a man- 
ner ufelefs: The other, for giving fome Reward for 
any confiderable Improvements in finding even the 
Latitude, which, hitherto, is the main thing our 


Navigators are forced to have Recourfe to in their 
Dittreffes at Sea. 


* Itis intitled, 2 A for providing a publick Reward for fuch 
Perfin or Perfons as foall difcover the Longitude at Sea; wherein 
the Reward is 10,000/. if it extend only to one Degree of a 
great Circle, or 60 Geographical Miles; 15,000/. if to 40, and 
20,000 /. it to 30 fuch Miles: With this Provifo, that if any 
fuch Method extend no farther than to 80 Miles adjoining to the 
Coails, the Propoier fhall have no more than one Half of fuch 
Rewards reipectively: As alfo with another Provifo, that any 
lefler Difcovery of the fame Longitude my have a propor- 
“onably lefler Reward. But all according to the Determinatioa 


As 
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of the Commiffioners therein named. 
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As for the latter Omiffion, Mr. Whifton here 
takes notice of it, becaufe not very long after the 
paffing of the aforefaid Act, Mr. Kowe procured a 
Meeting of the Commiffioners forthe Longitude, in 
order to defire fome Reward for an Improvement 
he pretended to have made in the Difcovery of the 
Latitude. Sir Jfaac Newton and Dr. Halley were 
there, as well as the Lord Zvevor and other Com- 
miffioners. And altho’ this Application appeared 
evidently beyond their Power, yet did he make his 
Pretenfions fo effectual at the Board of .Admiralty, 
that a Bill was brought in by Admiral Fennings into 
the Houfe of Commons, 1720, for a Reward in 
general to Improvements in Navigation, which it 
was fuppofed would have enabled the Commiffioners 
to reward Mr. Rowe, but it was rejected at the lait 
Reading. However, he was fo far favoured by 
the Admiral and the Admiralty, that 500 /. was al- 
Jotted him out of the contingent Money for the 
Navy: As Dr. Halley had formerly had 2007. out 
of the fame contingent Money allotted him by the 
Lord Pembroke, when he was Lord High Admi- 
ral, for his moft ufeful Survey of the Briti/h Chan- 
nel: Altho? Mr. Woiffon queftions whether Mr, 
Rowe's Propofal for finding the Latitude ever came 
to be practiled at Sea fince that Time. 

Thus much relating to Mr. Whiffon’s firft At- 
tempt for difcovering the Longitude, by Signals ; 
which Affair he tranfaéted in Concert with Mr. 
Ditton. And tho’ it has not been followed either 
here or abroad, for that Purpofe; yet it has been 
applied, in fome Meafure, for ftating the Geogra- 
phy of certain Places upon Land, with good Suc- 
cels. | 

A fecond Method for difcovering the Longitude 
at Sea, in which Mr. Whiffon concerned himfelf, 
was this. About the Middle of November 1718, 
one Eberbard, a German, came to him with a Pre- 
tence 
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tence to a Method for Difcovering the Longitude by 
a Magnetic Dipping-Needle. But as the other Ma- 
thematicians and Virtuofo’s could make nothing 
of Mr. Eberbara’s Pretenfions, which depended on 
the Dip being in or parallel to the Equator, and 
the magnetic Power exerting itfelf Eaft and Weft, 
contrary to all Experience; fo did Mr. Whifton, 
after fome Time, find it to be wholly groundlefs. 
However, the Confideration of this Dipping- Needle, 
an Inftrument he had hardly ever feen, or indeed 
heard of to any Purpofe before, occafioned many 
Thoughts and Experiments of his own, to fee whe- 
ther this Power of a magnetic Needle, when it vi- 
brates in a vertical Plane, and defcends beneath the 
Horizon, might not, by fome proper Contrivance, 
be madeufe of at leaft for the Difcovery of the La- 
titude, if not alfo for thatof the Longitude, at Sea, 
as well as at Land. In the Profecution of which 
Inquiries he went feveral hundred Miles in Com- 
pany with Mr. Barr, and made a great number of 
Obfervations, with different Loadftones, and dif- 
ferent Dipping Needles, in different Counties of 
this Land. He alfo procured many others to be 
made in feveral remote Parts of the Earth and Sea, 
till the Hopes became tolerable, that both the Lon- 
gitude and Latitude would at length be difcovered 
by fuch Dipping-Needles, if they were fufficiently 
Jarge, and exact, and well hung in the Ship. But 
all became abortive; and three Circumftances con- 
cur’d to extinguilh a/imoft all his Hopes of difcover- 
ing the Latitude, and entirely a// his Hopes of dif- 
covering the Longitude by this Inftrument. The 
firft was the Weaknefs of the magnetic Power: The 
fecond was the Concuflion of the Ship; which he 
found it prodigioufly hard toavoid, fo much as the 
Nicety of thefe Experiments required: The third 
and principal was an hitherto unknowa Irregularity 
in the Motions of all Magnetic Needles, both Ho- 
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tizontal and dipping, difcovered, upon this Occa- 
fion, by Mr. George Graham, and foon confirmed 
by Mr. Wbifton’s own Obfervations: Whereby 
they, within about the Compafs of a Degree, vary 
uncertainly backward and forward, even fometimes 
in a few Hours Time, without the Dependance on 
any vifible Caufe whatfoever. 

One Thing of fome Confequence. Mr. Whiffon 
here adds, as not improperly coming in; which is 
this. Dr. Halley and He had been fome time de- 
bating, whether the Earth’s Magnet or Magnets, 
had only ove, or not rather two Northern Poles: 
Mr. Wbiffon maintaining there was but owe internal 
Magnet, and that it had but ome Northern Pole ; 
while the Doctor afferted two fuch Poles, and de- 
termined the fecond Pole to be about Hud/on’s Bay. 
Mr. Whifton judged this Debate would beft be ended 
by fending a Dipping-Needle to Hud/on’s Bay ; 
which he did, 4. D. 1723. ‘The Effects of this 
he heard nothing of till the Year 1739, when Capr. 
Middleton, who went Mate of that Ship in which 
the Dipping- Needle was fent, being returned to Eng- 
land, affured him that he had himfelf tried the Exe 
periment 79 Degrees Weft of London, at Cape Diges, 
in Hudfon’s Streights; and found that the Needle 
ftood ftrongly perpendicular at that Place. Which 


certainly implies the Being of fuch a magnetic Pole — 


there as Dr. Halley fuppofed. And indeed fuch a 
Pole was known to be thereabout earlier than the 
Days of Dr. Halley: Mr. Barker having fince 
fhewed it Mr. /hiffon, noted by a Circle, and the 
Words Polus Magnetis, onthe Delineation of that 
Part of the Globe, about the very Place affigned 
for it by Dr. Halley, in Gerrard Mercatir’s Edition 
of Ptolemy’s Maps in the Year 1574. 

However, his Dilappointment in thefe Attempts 
did not fo far difcourage Mr. Whiffon, but that he 
afterwards joined his Endeavours with Mr. £/a/elden, 
when 
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when a third Propofal was thoughtof, viz. That 
for improving Dr. Halley’s Method of finding the 
Longitude by the Appulfes of the Moon to fixed 
Stars. ‘This had been propofed about two Centuries 
az0 by Apian, an Aftronomer ; and has been long 
and earneftly purfued, and with much greater Hopes 
of Succefs by Mr. Flamfteed and Dr. Halley ; efpe- 
cially by the latter. Its Nature and Truth in Theory 
is well known. 
Now Mr. Ha/élden endeavoured to rendet this 
Method much more ufeful, by multiplying the Oc- 
cafions of knowing the Moon’s Place, and difcover- 
ing the fame ; not only at its Appulfe to fixed 
Stars, as in Mr. Flam/fteed’sand Dr. Halley’s Ways 
but by the fmall Interval of its Rifing and Setting, 
from thofe of a known fixed Star, to be meafured 
by.a Pocket Watch: And by the Help of Trigono- 
metrical Calculations determining the unknown Place 
of the Moon, by. the known Place of the fixed 
Star. To this Propofal Mr. Wbifton made certain 
Improvements, and took fome Pains in conquering 
the Difficulties that occur’d therein. But when, af- 
ter all his and Mr. Ha/e/den’s Pains, it appeared, 
that the very Points of Time of the Rifing or Set- 
ting of even the larger fixed Stars were hard- 
ly vifible at Sea; that the Inequalities in the 
Moon’s Motion were not yet brought to exactnefs ; 
and that the Calculations neceffary in this way were, 
for all different Latitudes, almoft innumerable; 
they found Caufe to drop the further Profecution’ of 
this Method. So far only did Mr. Wi/fon follow 
this Intimation, as to try how near the Interval of 
the Rifing or Setting of two fixed Stars, of the 
firft Magnitude, thus taken by a Watch, would dif- 
cover the Latitude itfelf? which he found it would 
do to great Exactnefs, But then, as there are fo 
many eafier Ways of finding that Latitude, and 
very few Stars can be feen directly upon the Hori- 


zon, 
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zon, heat length intirely drop’d this Method al- 


fo, as almoft unneceflary, and as ufually impracti- 
cable. However, a great Part of his Differtation 
upon this whole Propofal was read before the Royal- 
Society, Feb. 20, 1728-9. But then, 

On or a little before the Year 1730, he light 
upon a fourth Method for the Difcovery of the Longi- 
tude, much better than any of the former 5 and that 
is, to enable Seamen to view the Eclipfes, Occulta- 
tions, and Conjunctions of Fupiter’s Planets on Ship- 
board: Which Eclipfes, Occultations, and Con- 
junctions are well known, by Aftronomers, to be 
the very beft Ways of finding the Longitude, both 
at Land and Sea; could the Concuffion of the Ship 
be avoided, or could fucha Telefcope be made, as, 
notwithitanding that Concuffion, would ftill render 
thofe Phenomena vifible. 

_ Our Projector’s Grft Thought was this: That in 
cafe the Tube of a reflecting Telefcope, of 9 or 10 
Foot long, could be made {fo far tapering, or conical, 
as to beara good Number of Object Glaffes, ground 
onthe fame or equal Tool, and by confequence of 
the fame focal Length; while the Eye-Glafs was 
very large, and but a fingle onealfo; the Concuffion 
of the Ship would only make any lucid Point ap- 

arently to move from one Object-glafs to another ; 
c fo that the Point would {till come to the Eye in 
the very fame Manner, as if there were, as ufual, 
but one Object-glafs only. This, upon Trial, proved 
to be Fact. A Telefcope of this Conftruéction, hav- 
ing feven Object-glafles and one Eye-glafs, he exhi- 
bited beforethe Royal-Soctety, April 22, 1730, the 
very fame Evening, when Mercury was expected to 
touch or pafs over the Difk of the Sun. After this, 
Mr. Whifton, in Company with others, took a View 
therewith of Fupiter and his Planets, which afforded 
them an entertaining Sight: For whereas, at firft, 
they faw but two of thefe Planets, they, ina little 
time, 
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time, faw three. One of the other parting icfelf 
into tw; as having been in Conjunction, and now 
{eparating one from another: Which is the only ap- 


- parent corporal Conjunction of two of thofe Satellites 


thet Mr, Whiffon has yet heard of, and fuch as Mr, 
Lyxn bimfzlf, a diligent Obferver, in full 30 Years, 
confeffes he never faw. 

We come now to Mr. Whiffon’s fifth and laft, 
and, ashe believes, a better and eafier Method than 
the former, of difcovering the Longitude at Sea, by 
Telefcopes ; and that ftill by the Meansof the faid 
Eclipfes, Occultations, and Conjunctions ; and this 
is by a veflecting Telefcope, of his own Invention alfo. 
Some Intimation was given of this Method, in a Me- 
morial laid before the Board of Admiralty, uly 
15, 1737. And the actual Difcovery foon follow- 
ed that Intimation. In the Memorial of Fuly 15, 
Mr. Whijfton tells the Lords of the Admiralty, that 
«© One of the main Reafons of his long delaying 
‘¢ to produce his refracting Telefcope (abovemen- 
‘¢ tioned) before their Board or the Publick, was, 
«¢ becaufe he hoped a much fhorter reflecting Te- 
‘¢ lefcope, with one large reflecting Speculum, 
“and many {mall Eye-glaffes, might invert the 
‘¢ Problem, might be fo fitted as to perform the fame 
* equally with the other much longer refracting Te- 
‘ lefcope, This, he adds, he pitched upon, as a 
‘¢ ftill better Method, 4. D. 1737, though he had 
‘© not hitherto been fo happy as to bring that great 
** Improvement to Perfection.” In a Memorial, 
laid before the Board of Admiralty, Auguft 12, 
1737. he tells the Lords, that ‘ Since the con- 
** cave Speculum of a reflecting Telefcope, of Mr. 
“* Gregory’s Form, whofe leffer Refleéter is round, 
‘ broad and plain, and has its focal Diftances 4 or 
6, or 8, or 10 Foot, requires a Tube of no 
more than 2 or 3, or 4, or 5 Foot long; and 
the Eye-glais need bebut one, only not [very 
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«“ much] broader than the Hole in the Speculum ; 
<¢ this reflecting Telefcope will perfect the’ great 
«¢ Improvement before wanted ; and will be eafily 
«< manageable on Ship board-; and indeed feems to 
«¢ him, by far, the beft and fureft of all tlie aftro- 
<¢ nomical Methods for difcovering the Longitude 
«© there: Which he accordingly propofed to that 
¢ honourable Board, and to the Commiffioners for 
¢¢ the Difcovery of the Longitude, as what would 
<¢ bring that Difcovery to its utmoft Perfeétion, 
<< and would be very cheap, and very readily 
<¢ practifed at Sea by ordinary Seamen. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Whiffon now looks upon 
the Longitude in the open Sea to be difcoverable 
by two fure Methods of his own Invention, vz. 
by the refracting Telefcope, with many Objeét- 
glafles ; and by the double refleting Tele/cope, with 
its one large concave Reflecter, and one {mall flat 
Reflecter ; befidesthe Eye-glafs, which is of Courfé 
a Refraéter in both Inftruments. And thishe means 
over and above his Difcovery of the Place of a 
Ship near the Shores, or within 80 geographical 
Miles of the Coafts, by Signalsof Light or Fire ; 
to which, half the refpective Rewards are allotted 
by the Act of Parliament; and over and above 
the Hope there is, that Mr. Harrifon’s curious Clock 
may be able to weather Storms at Sea, and to go 
evenly through them, from Europe to America : 
Which, if it fucceed, will be a third, or rather a 
fourth very valuable Method for difcovering that 
Longitude alfo, But to proceed with the Hiftory. 

At the latter End of the Year 1739, Mr. Whiffon 
was very defirous to make fome farther Progrefs in 
this Affair: And as he knew that Dr. Hailey’s Chart 
of the Variation of the magnetic Needle, made for 
1700, was excellent in its kind, and would be ftill 
of very great Advantage to Navigation, if it were 
tenewed, and fitted to the prefent Time; that Va- 
riation 


“ 
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riation being altered, even in the Britifo Channel, 
about eight Degrees in thefe laft 40 Years: And as 
he knew that both Mr. Harrifon’s Clock, and his 
own Telefcopes, difcoveting the Longitude in the 
open Seas, would be of little or no Advantage to 
Navigation till the Coafts were better determined ; 
he defired Sir Charles Wager, firft Commiffioner of 
the Admiralty, to call the Commiffioners of the 
Longitude together, that he might lay thefe Matters 
before them: Which he readily did, and the Ma- 
jority of the whole Number, then alive, being pre- 
fent at the Admiralty-Board, Nov. 24, 1739, he 
laid the following Memorial before them, and added 
large Explications of feveral of its Parts by Word 
of ‘Mouth, fer their more intire Information. The 
Memoral fets forth : , 
‘¢ That the Perfection of the Art of Naviga- 
«© tion depends on the frequent Difcovery of the 
‘© Longitude and Latitude of Ships at Sea; and 
‘< on the Knowledge of the Variation of the mag- 
netic Needle, in all Places where Ships do fail: 
s¢ For want of the due Allowance for which Va- 
«¢ rjatien many Ships are believed to have been loft 
*¢ at Sea, efpecially in our Briti/o Channel. 
“© That before the Difcovery of the Longitude 
&¢ at Sea can be thoroughly ufeful to Navigation, 
« the Knowledge of the Longitude of the Coatts, 
«¢ Ports, and Havens, is highly neceffary; and 
‘¢ that, in many Places, to a Degree far exceeding 
what is hitherto known, and particularly in thote 
of Great Britain and Jreland, and the Planta- 
tions to them belonging: In which the French 
Aftronomers and Navigators are known to have 
greatly outdone thofe of our Nation; altho’ our 
‘© Skill in aftronomical Obfervations be not infe- 
** rior, and our Trade and Navigation far fupe- 
s¢ rior to theirs. 
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‘* That the Longitude of fuch Places can almoft 
“ only be difcovered by Obfervations made fome- 
** times of the Appulfes of the Moon to fixed Stars, 
*< and more frequently of ‘fupiter’s Planets, when 
‘ Fupiter is fufficiently remote from the Sun, and 
“ chiefly when he is in northern Signs, which 
© two Charatters excellently agree to the next five 
“Months, and to about eight Months in each of 
“¢ the next five following Years. 
“© ‘That there are feveral Inftruments relating to 
«“‘ the Difcovery of the Longitude at Sea, and 
<¢ which promife great Advantages to Navigation, 
<< which ought to be thoroughly tried in the’ Ports 
¢s on Ship-board; and may be eafily tried there 
<< at the fame time that the Longitudes and Lati- 
¢¢ tudes of fuch Ports are determined ; fuch as Mr. 
<¢ Hadley’s and Mr. Smith's Catadioptric Quadrants, 
c¢ Mr. Barfton’s Quadrant, Mr. Whifton’s retract- 
<< ing and reflecting Telefcopes, Captain E/ton’s 
‘ Quadrant, &c. | : | 
«¢ ‘That, at the fame time, new and accurate 
¢ Charts may be made of our Sea-coafts, for the 
«« Advantage both of Geography and Navigation. 
«< That Dr. Halley made a moft ufeful Map of the 
‘s Variation of the magnetic Needle, fitted to the 
<¢ Year 1700. which Variation is yet fogreatly altered 
<< fince that time, that thé fame may now greatly 
<¢ miflead fuch Mariners as do not carefully allow 
«¢ for that Alteration ; which Variation may be a- 
<* new exactly obferved on this occafion at all our 
ss Ports, when their Longitude and Latitude are 
«¢ taken: And other obfervations, made fince 1700 
«¢ by Capt. Middleton, Capt. Hoxton, and many 
<¢ others, may’ be compared, in order to the forming 
¢¢ anew Map of that Variation for the Year 1740. 
‘¢ That by Reafon of this Variation of the.Va- 
«¢ ration, it is very fit that a new Map of fuch 
‘© Variation be made at leaft every ten Years, and 
‘ placed 
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*¢ placed in every Ship that goes to Sea, to prevent 
<c all future Inconveniencies and Miftakes about 
<6 fych Variation. 
«© That Dr. Halley, the Royal Obfervator at 
Greenwich, may be defired to affift and direct 
fome proper Perfon in making fuch anew Map, 
for 17403 and alfo to take Care, chat, during 
the Oblervations of the Moon’s Appulfes and 
Fupiter’s Planets on the Coafts, for fettling the 
Longitude ‘there, the like Obfervations of ‘the 
fame Apputfes and Planets be made every clear 
Night at Greenwich ; it being by theComparifon 
of thofe Obfervations with the others made on the 
Coafts, that the Longitudes of thofe Coafts muft 
be determined,. as all Aftronomers do well know. 
‘© Taftly, It is humbly defired,. that the Parlia- 
ment having provided 1500 /. for fuch prepara- 
tory Trials, as concern the Difcovery of the 
Longitude, more than is to be applied to Mr, 
Harrifon’s Clock, fo much of that Sum may be 
applied to the providing Inftruments, and paying 
the Charges of proper Perfons to make the necef: 
fary Trials and Obfervations aforefaid, as the 
Commiffioners fhall judge neceffiry to thofe Pur- 
pofes, and fuch Perfons employed therein as they 
fha]l think to be moft able and willing to ferve 
the Publick on thefe Occafions.” 
When the Commiffioners had confidered of this 
Memorial, they unanimoufly agreed, that it was all 
right, and fit. to be complied with; and that the 
Government ought to be at the Charges. But upon 
the Speaker’s reading the Claufe in the A€t of Par- 
liament, which affigned 2000 /. for. fuch preparatory 
Trials, he obferved this very material and neceflary 
Preliminary of fetthmg: the Coafts was omitted ; 
and fo he, with the other Commiffioners prefent, 
tent out the Secretary of the Admiralty, M r.Burchet, 
sotell Mr. Wbiffox, that ** they did not perceive they 
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<¢ had Authority to affign that 1500/. to the fet- 
<< tling of thofe Coafts ; but that he muft apply elfe- 
<¢ where.” Accordingly Mr. Barchet farther told 
him, that “ he ought to lay a larger Memorial be- 
«© forethe Board of Admiralty to the famePurpofe.” 
So far however the Commiffioners did comply 
with his Defires, astorecommend to Dr. Halley the 
Care of making a new Map of the Variation for 
the prefent Time. Mr. Whiffon then drew up the 
following Memorial; and altho’ it was not laid be- 
fore the Board, as will appear anon, yet it is not 
improper to infert it in this Place. 


To the Right Honourable the Commiffioners for execu- 
ting the Office of the Lord High Admiral of 
Great-Britain. 


The Memorial of Witt1am Wuiston, 


Hlumbly Sheweth, 


¢ T HAT your Petitioner did, on the 24th of 
é November laft, lay before the Honourable 
< the Commiffioners appointed by A& of Parliament 
< for the Difcovery of the Longitude at Sea, a Me- 
< morial, (viz. that above) fetting forth the great 
« Advantages that would arife to the Navigation of 
< Great-Britain, from a more exaét Determination 
« of the Longitudes and Latitudes of our Coafts ; 
« as alfo from the making anew Dr. Halley’s Map 
© of the Variation of the Magnetic Needle: The 
< latter of which Propofals was then recommended 
< to Dr. Halley, and is now undertaken to be pre- 
« pared for his Review accordingly. Your Peti- 
< tioner did then defire of thofe Commifiioners, 
< that ** fo much of the Sum of 1500/7. which was 
*¢ more than was applied to Mr. Harri/on’s Clock, 
*¢ might be applied to the providing Inftruments, 
“and paying the Charge of proper Perfons to 


‘¢ make 


| 
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«© make the neceflary Trials and Obfervations as 
‘< they fhall judge requifite to thofe Purpofes, and 
¢ fuch Perfons employed therein as they fhould 
«s think to be moft able and willing to ferve the 
«¢ Publick on fuch Occafions,” 

¢ Which Propofa], tho’ 1t appeared every way 
‘ agreeable to thofe Commiffioners, and highly fit 
¢ to be provided for by the Publick, yet did they 
¢ obferve the Act of Parliament to be fo deficient, 
‘¢ as to the fettling of the Coafts, that they thought 
‘ they were not enabled thereby to grant the Money 
‘ defired of them for that Purpofe; but that your 
‘ Petitioner was to make his Application elfewhere. 
‘ In confequence of which Determination, he now 
‘ applies himfelf to this Honourable Board, and 
« requefts, that they would pleafe to take the Scheme 
¢ which he now lays before them into their ferious 


Confideration, and that as foon as poffible; that 
the advantageous Pofition of Fupiter’s Planets, 
(by the Obfervation of whofe Eclipfes and Con- 
junctions the Longitudes of thofe Coafts are chiefly 
to be difcovered) the eight following Months, 
beginning with /uguf, may not be neglected. 
Your Petitioner alfo begs of you to confider far- 
ther, that fince the prefent Defign of fettling the 
Coafts of Great- Britain and /reland may be per- 
feéted in thofe eight Month’s Time, as appears 
‘ by the Computation annexed, for about the Sum 
‘ of 800/.’ (but the Computation proving on Trial 
to be much too Ifttle, both as to Time and Ex- 
pences, is here omitted) * whether fuch a Sum can 
‘ ever be more beneficially employed to the Navi- 
‘ gation of Great Britain, which is peculiarly une 
‘ der the Care of this Honourable Board, than ig 
‘ will be if this Propofal be complied with ; which 
‘ has not been made but upon Confultation with 
* Dr. Halley, and other Perfons and Books proper 
‘ for rendering it as complete and advantageous to. 
* the Publick as poffible,’ 
Witt1am WHISTON, 
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This Memorial Mr. Whiffon intended to Jay be- 
fore the Board of Admiralty ; but as the like Pro- 
polal, actually laid before the Commiffioners for the 
Longitude, was ftopped, becaufe it was fuppofed 
the Act of Parliament had not enabled thofe Com- 
miffioners to do what otherwife they owned to be 
very fit to be done ;. fo did: the Opinion of Sir 
Charges Wager, that they had not properly any 
Power to difburfe the Money-defired out of the con- 
tingent Money of the Navy, difcourage Mr, Whifton 
from laying it before them ; altho’ Sir Char/es owned 
there had been two or three Examples of the like 
Difburfements formerly. But be this as it would) 
both he, and every body that was capable of judg- 
Ing about fuch Matters, ftill acknowledged, that the 
Propofal was very fit tobe provided for by Parlia- 
ment, in order to perfeét their own Aét. Accord: 
ingly he readily came into a: temporary Subfcription 
of 50J. out of his own Pocket ; as did the Speaker 
of the Houfe of Commons, and Mr. Pointz (for 
the Duke of Cumberland) of the like Sum alfo. 
Thefe were followed by the Lord Wilmington, the 
Lord Baltimore, and Mr. Zowzfhend, in a Sub- 
fcription of 25 /. a-piece for the fame Purpofes, 
The Receipt of this Money enabled Mr. Whiffon to 
prevent the Lofs of a Year, and to fupport his De- 
fign till the Parliament impowered the Commiffio- 
ners to difburfe the Money out of the Navy-Offiee, 
as was before defired. 

- No fooner did Mr. Whiffox receive: the aforefaid 
Contributions, but he difpatched away certain Per- 
fons, whom: he thought qualified, to vifit the Coafts 
of Great-Britain ard Ireland, and to make fuclt 
Obfervations, in the Places he directed, as were 
necefflary in purfuance of his Scheme. The In- 
ftruétions which he gave to Mr. Renfbaw and Mr. 
Birkbeck, who were the Men fent, were, verbatim, 
as follow. 

September 
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September 23, 1740. 

r. Firft of all, adjuft your Royal Pendulum 
carefully, by feveral Days Obfervations, about Noon, 
that ic may go true to the Mean-time. Adyjuft alfo 
your large Stop-watch, with Seconds, to go true to 
the fame Mean-time: And note, that if this be ac- 
curately done at the firft Station, a fmaller Matter 
will keep the Clock and Watch thus adjufted after- 
ward, efpecially in the Britif Channel, where the 
Latitude is not much altered. | 

2. Set that Pendulum .and Watch, thus adjufted, 
by Mr. Sifon’s ee for Dialling, the very 
firft Day afterward that you can fee the Sun; and 
this at any Time of the Day, (tho’ the nearer Noon 
the better) ufing the fuppofed Latitude of your 
Place in the Maps. This is to be done frequently 
the fame Day, and will fet the Pendulum and Watch 
to half a Minute, or nearer. : 

N.B. The Pendulum.and Watch muft always be 
adjufted, and kept to the mean, but not the ape 
parent Time; which Times are eafily reduced 
from one to another by the common £quation- 
Table, and are to be both fet down in the ‘Jour- 
nal. : 

3. If you then can fee the Sun about Noon, take 
its greateft Altitude by your Quadrants. This Al- 
titude, when you have deducted the’ Refradion from 
Sir Jfaas Newton’s Table, pag. 69. of my laft 
Book, and allowed for the Sun’s Declination North 
or South forthe Time, from Vol. 1. p. 505—520. 
of Mr. Hodgfon’s Book, will give you the Eleva- 
tion of the Equator, and its Complement the Ele- 
vation of the Pole, or Latitude of your Place. 

4. The firft clear Night take with your Qua- 
drants the Altitude of the Pole Star fix feveral 
Times at Jeaft, at the Intervals of a quarter of an 
Hour, noting the Times by the Clock or Watch; 
correct thefe Altitudes as before, by deduéting the 
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Refrafion from Slr Jfaac Newton’s Table, and the 
Remainder will give the true Altitudes of the Pole 
Star; and then by Trigonometry, or the Table in. 
my former Baok, p. 101, 102, corrected, find how 
much the Pole Star was then higher or lower than 
the Pole itfelf, (its Diftance from that Pole being 
this Year, 1740, 2°. 5',6",) which Quantity add 
or fubltraét as Occafion requires,. and you will have 
the true Elevation of the Pole or Latitude of the 
Place. This leffer Degree of Accuracy in the 
Time, will be fufficient for the prefent Purpofe,. 
by reafon of the very flow diurnal. Motion. of the 
Pole Star, 

5. The fame firft clear Night, take the greateft 
or meridian Altitude of as many of the more ele- 
vated bright Stars as you well can, at Jeaft of fix. 
The Mean of thofe Altitudes, when they are core 
rected by Sir J/aac Newton’s Table of Refraétion 
already mentioned, and when their Declinatians, 
North or South, are allowed for, from p. 70 of my 
laft Book, or from Vol. II. p.516—519, of Mr. 
Hodgfon’s, will give the Elevation of the Equator, 
and, its Complement, the Eleuation of the Pole, or 
Latitude of the Place, without any regard to the 
Time of the Night, when thofe Obfervations are 
made. 

6. The true Latitude being thus found,. the next 
clear Night take the Altitude of as many of the 
brighter fixed Stars as you can, near the prime Ver- 
tical, Eaft or Weft, at the leaft of Six; noting 
the Times by the Pendulum or Wateh, as.already 
adjufted to the Time, tho’ imperfectly. hen from 
each of thofe Altitudes, firft diminifhed by the Za- 
ble of Refrvaéiion, compute, by the two Rules of 
Trigonometry in p. 96——99 of my lafl Book, the 
exact Times tothe Meridian of your Place, to 
Minutes and Seconds, when thofe Obfervations were 
feyerally made, and correct your Watch and Clock 

| accord- 
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accordingly ; which will now, and not. till now, 
give you the juft Time at your Meridian, with 
the greateft Accuracy. 

7. Andstow the Shadow of a Plummet Line, or 
an erect ftraight Line, at Twelve o’ Clock, apparene 
Time, will give you a true Meridian, for finding 
the Variation of your two magnetick Needles, to 
be fet down accordingly. I need not add, thag 
great Care muft be taken, that neither any Loadftone 
nor Iron be near thefe- Needles at the Time of the 
Obfervations. 

8. You have nothing now to do but to make 
Ufe of your Refraéting and Reflecting Telefcopes, 
and by them to obferve, and that with the greateft 
Nicety you can, two or three Eclip/es or Conjpunttions 
of Fupiter’s Planets, efpecially thofe of the firft and 
fecond, which are noted in the Table at the End of 
my laft Book; and to fet them down wih their 
Times as obferved accordingly. The Conjunétions 
to be taken, both at equal Diftances from Fupiter, 
and at the crofs Hair ina Meridian, which, when 
compared with the fame Eclipfes and Conjunttions 
to be obferved at Oxford, and at Southwick, by Mr. 
Blifs and Mr. Lynn, (as alfo feveral of them at Lyne 
don, by Mr. Barker,) will afterward give the Dif- 
ference of the Longitudes of the Places of Obferva. 
tion; and, at length, how much they are Eaft or 
Weft of the Meridian of the Obfervatory at Green- 
with. 

Shortly after this Mr. /7bifion had feveral Dif- 
courfes, with Mr. Barker of Lyndon, and other in. 
genious Perfons, about the beft Method of afcertain- 
ing the Longitude of Places by Land, and on the 
Coafts; when it was difputed, whether a Trigono- 
metrical Method of Survey, would not be more 
exact than what had hitherto been made ufe of, I 
mean the Eclipfes of Fupiter’s Planets ; fecing fuch 
Longitudes cannot be determ'ned, by this latter 
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Way, more exactly, than to an entire Minute in 
Time, or, in our: Latitude, to nine Miles, but 
commonly to no lefs than ten or twelve. About 
this Time alfo Mr. Whiffon received a Letter from 
Mr, Lynn, of Southwick, who had been appointed 
one of his Land-obfervers, dated Nov. 10, .1740, 
containing a complete Set of his Obiervations of Fu- 
piter’s Planets, for the foregoing Month of Offoder. 
In this Epiftle Mr. Lynn defired Mr. Whifton’s Opi- 
nion of a peculiar Contrivance of his own, for dif- 
covering the Longitude of different Places at Land, 
by Obfervations of the -fame falling Stars (as they 
are vulgarly call’d) which appear and difappear 
almoft in an Inftant of Time; which Inftant, if it 
be compared with the different. Inftances of Time, 
in different Meridians where the fame is feen, will 
give the Difference of thofe Meridians with greatEx- 
actnefs. As Mr. Wbhifton and his Friends were de- 
bating of thefe Matters, Nov. 12, it came into his 
Mind, that we might have much better Marks, than 
thofe’ propofed by Mr. Lynx, for Diftances not too 
great; and thefe are Shells or Balls of Fire: which, 
if thrown upexactly at a known Point of Time, in 
a known Meridian, and obferved 100 Miles every 
Way at a like known Time, in other Meridians, 
would afcertain the Difference of all fuch Meridians, 
which we call their refpective Longitudes, 
~ ‘This Method was immediately approved by Mr. 
Lynn, and all others to whom it was propofed, Ie 
was in Part practifed, by Mr. Ahiffon’s Direction, 
and recommended to publick Ufe about 26 Years 
ago, as may be feen in his and Mr. Ditton’s New 
Method for the Difcovery of the Longitnde, firft pub- 
jifhed 4. D. 1714, where are feveral Calculations 
and Tables forthe proper Execution of it: It has 
likewife been tried by Mr. Whifton’s Order lately, 
and will be fo again, with great Care, and, it is to 
be hoped, with very good Effect, fhortly. For it 
is 
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is plain, that becaufe every fuch Signal may be given 
at a determinate Time, as fuppofe 20" beforeTen at 
Night, that the Ball may be at the greateft Ailtitude 
juft at Ten, and becaufe ’tis not very difficult to 
find other Meridians within 15” or a quarter of a 
Minute, this Method by Signals will fhew the Lon- 
gitudes of Places four times as exactly as they can 
be found by 7upiter’s Planets, or, in our Latitude, 
to two or three Miles; which is abundantly fufficient 
for the Purpofes of Navigation. Mr. Whiffon has 
furnifhed us with fome ufeful*Obfervations on this 
Head, which are here adjoined. 

1. Such Balls of Fire, thrown up along our Coatts, 
may be eafily feen acrofs the Sea, as far as Dunkirk 
and Offend in Flanders; as Calais in France, and 
all along the Promontories and Iflands of that King- 
dom whichextend into the Brisi/o Channel. They 
may ftill more eafily be feen from the Je of Maan 
into the Northern Coafts of England, the Southern 
of Scotland, the Northern of /re/and, and the North- 
ern of Wales, and will connect the Longitudes 
of thefe Places together. ‘Fhey may be alfo feen 
from the Weftern Coaft of Wales, all along into 
the Eaftern Coafts of Ireland, and thereby connect 
the Longitudes of England and Ireland all the Way; 
And if the Balls be thrownupfrom the Je of Skie, 
the Light will be well feen in the neighbouring 
Weltern iflands, as well as in the Northern Parts of 
Scotland. Liaftly, if they be thrown up near Faro 
Head, and Dunsby Head, and. Buchan Neffe, inthe 
North of Scotland, they will be eafily feen in the 
a of Orkney and Shetland themfelves; which are 
the remoteft Parts of thefe Kingdoms, and fo will 
connect them, as to their Longitude, for ever here- 
after. 

2. Wherever thefe Balls are thrown up with this 
Jaft Intention, they ought to be continued for. three 
er four Nights tagether ; and the Latitade of each 
Place 
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Place fhould be. afcertained alfo. Nay, indeed, if 
fuch Latitude be but taken with fufficient Accuracy 
at every County Town (or what is equivalent there- 
co) through Great Britain and Lreland, this will be 
abundantly fufficient for a new and actual Survey of 
thefe Kingdoms, and will afford the moft perfect 
Materials for a new Set of moft compleat Maps of 
them ; far preferable toany that have been hereto- 
fore made thereof. 

3, This Method includes the other Method of a 
trigonometrical Survey alfo. Since the Diftances be- 
tween each Station of fuch a Mortar may be al- 
waysas near as poflible the fame, i. ¢. fixty geogra- 
phical Miles; or may make together a Square equal 
to 122,400 Yards nearly: And every Spectator, 
who obferves the Bearing of the Shell from his own 
Place or. Meridian, has four Triangles, whofe An- 
gles are all given, and-the remote Sides of each 
122,400 Yards given alfo: It is therefore moft eafy 
from each of thofe four Triangles, to find the diftinét 
Point in that Square where the Spectator himfelf 
itands; the Mean of which Diftances will be ex. 
ceeding near to his own Pofition: And tho’ any 
Spectator fhould chance to be in the fame Meridian 
or Parallel with two of the Stations of the Mortar, 
yet will he have itill three fuch Triangles whereby to 
difcover that Diftance in all Pofitions, 

I have already acquainted the Reader, That Mr. 
Whifton had fent Mr. Renfhaw and Mr. Birkbeck 
to make Obfervations round the Coalls, for fettling 
the Longitude and Latitude thereof, €?c. The Ex- 
pences of which Expedition amounted to more 
than the Sub{cription afore-mentioned, which he had 
received from his Royal Highnefs the Duke, and 
fome other Noble and Honourable Perfons, the 
munificent Promoters of his Scheme. Not long 
after their Departure, the Parliament paffed an A& 
for appropriating a Sum of Money, to be disburfed 
our 
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out of the Navy-Office, for the Purpofes of their 
Miffion. Upon this, Mr. Whiffon applied to 
the Commiffioners of the Longitude for fuch a 
Share of the faid Money as might reimburfe what 
he had expended over and above the forefaid Con- 
tribution, and moreover enable him to profecute 
his Scheme. | 

On the 28th of April 174.1, he appeared before the 
faid Commiffioners at the Admiralty-Office, where 
they were met; and firft read over tcothem the Me- 
morial which he had prefented them, November 24, 
1739, as the Foundation on which he had proceed 
ed ever fince. He then took Notice that the Ob- 
jection made at that Time againft his Propofals, viz. 
That the A&t for the Longitude had not made any 


direét Provifion for the Settlement of the Coafts, was 


now Obviated by the new Act made.on purpofe for 
that End. He then offered them the Obfervations 
that had been made, during the fix preceding Months, 
by Mr. Blifs at Oxford, by Mr. Lyan at South- 
wick, by Mr. Barker at Lyndon, together with thofe 
made on the Coafts by Mr. Renfhaw and Mr. 
Birkbeck. And he informed them that the two laft 
were already gone to the Ifle of Portiand, and were 
to go flill farther in their Obfervations, till the be- 
ginning of une, when Fupiter would be too neat 
the Sun, which he would continue to be till the be- 
ginning of September. He withal took Notice, 
that as five things were neceffary for the right Setrle- 
ment of the Coafts. viz. (1) The Knowledge of 
the Time of each Obfervation at fome one certain 
Meridian at Land, as of that of the Obfervatory of 
Greenwich, to which thofe of Oxford, Southwick and 
Lyndon, are eafily reduced. (2) The Knowledge 
of the like Time of each Obfervation on the Coatts. 
(3) The Determination of the Latitude of thofe 
Places on the Coafts where the Obfervations were 
made. (4) The Trigonometrical Survey of the en- 

a tire 
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tire Coafts, with Maps of the fame. (5) The 
Quantity of the Variation of the magnetic Needle, 
to be there noted all along: Every one of thefe 
Particulars, he faid, were taken care of by his Agents 
in the prefent Undertaking ; and for all which he 
had given them fpecial Directions in Writing : 
While only the firft could poffibly be performed by 
Mr. Harrifon’s Clock, how accurately foever it 
might go. 

He then fignified to the Commiffioners, that he 
had already expended more than he had received 
from thofe Benefactors to him and the Public, al- 
ready named ; and defired he might now have a 
proper Sum out of the public Money towards re- 
paying himfelf what he was out of Pocket, and for 
carrying on the Undertaking for the publick Benefit. 
Hereupon the Number of Votes prefent being fewer 


than five, which yet are neceflary infucha Cafe , and. 
Dr. Smith, who was the only Mathematician of four” 


that belonged to this Commiffion now prefent, de- 
firing the further Confideration of this Matter might 
be deferred till the reft could be confulted ; and 
pleading that his own Affairs would not permit him 
to attend himfelf till above three Months from that 
Time ; it wasagreed that the Secretary, Mr.Corber, 
fhould write preffing Letters to thofe other Members, 
who were then abfent, and infift by all Means on 
their Attendance the next Day of Meeting, which 
was appointed to be on Zuefday, September 1. 


{To be continued.) 
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